












































































































be an onerous tax drawn from her citizens for the benefit of the Northern 
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ferred upon me, to engage in another, of greater hazard and responsi- 
bility, you wisely permitted me to enter upon the new scene of proba- 
tion, without indulging or exciting expectations ; you felt, as | did, that 
the undertaking was hazardous, and you sympathized in my anxiety for 
the consequences. [t was known that the department commutted to my 
care had recently been charged with heavy additional duties and re- 





sponsibilities, in which a vast amount of the active capital of the country 
was closely connected—that the laws for the execution of these duties 
were defective in ethicrency, and obnoxious for their rigor—that jealousy 
and hostility had «prang up in various sections of the Union, as well in 
recard to the disposition of the pubhe lands, as the great and disturbing 
question of impost revenue—that the Treasury Department was the 
poit of contact, in fact the battle-ground, of these contending and ex- 
cited interests it becomes me not to sav how this daty has been exe- 
cuted. I can only assure you that every facalty of my mind has been 
constantly devoted to my official duty ; that, for the last two years, the 
midnight watch has seldom found my eves closed in sleep—not engaged 
in the dissipation of the gry Metropolis, but alone, in the drv, arduous, 
and severe investigation, Oo: the various subjects presented for decision. | 
You will excuse me for thus elluding to matters so personal to myseli—l 
could not have done it, but forthe peculiar relation which exists between 
vou and me, and the persuasioe that you had been informed of the same 
facts through other channels ; public sentiment having done me more 
than justice in these respects. It vad also cheered me with the hope 
that the confidence thus kindly reposed might have beer employed in 
promoting other and higher objects of peblic good, in which I was zeal- 
ously engaged. It ought not to be disguised that the final extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, which is very new at hand, will present a new | 
crisis in the affairs of our country. The pvblic mind should therefore | 
be familiarized to it, and preparation made in advance, for the event. 
To continue permmuently, upon the people, axes equal to ten millions 
of dollars, the au unt of the present sinking fund, more than will be 
required for the current expenses of the Govenment, will, I most con- 
scientiously believe, hazard the existence of thi Union : and, the more 
we disregard the complaints of those who think hemselves aggrieved, 
the more rapidly will that great evil be hastened. What can compen- 
sate for the breaking up of a Confederation, whie js the highest and 
may be the last hope of liberty? On the other hanl, suddenly and in- 
discriminately to reduce the impost duties to the s@je of revenue for 
the cnrrent expenditure, would cause a scene of ruitwhich cannot be 
described. I have no doubt but all these evils may beayerted, and, in- 
stead of woultiplying antagonist interests, ind excilng adwesity and ha- 
tred throughout the nation, marked by geographical bowdaries, the 
most dangerous of all, that measures might be adopted. vhich would 
preserve every interest of the country—in the operation of vhich, every 
section would be reconciled ; and which would, in fact, daw together 
the different parts, with bonds of affection founded in muual personal 
as well as political interests. ‘The successful adaptation o these mea- 
sures to their end, will require not less of the spirit of parietism, and 
of compromise, than knowledge of the condition, and skill in the ar- 
rangement, of our diversified pursuits. The system is complex, and 
simplicity can only be restored by slow degrees, and the time is at hand 
when the work should be in progress. The difficulties are great, but 
they are not insurmountable, and the object is worthy of the highest ef- 
fort of human intelligence. To establish more firmly the bonds of this 
Union, not by physical power, but by means of the moral cements, mu- 
tual affection and mutual interest, is a work of the most exslted charac- 
ter; and, when accomplished, will perpetuate an undisturbed possession 
of our rich inheritance, not only to our posterity, but render it, at no dis- 
tant day, by the mere force of example, not less valuable to the cause | 
of human liberty and happiness throughout the world. This work, so 

far as it depends on the Treasury Department, has now been commit- 

ted, I trust, to abler hands—and I devoutly hope it may meet with the 

attention and success it so well deserves. 














MISSOURI POLITICS. 


Extract from an Address of Joun Tuornton, Esq. a Candidate 
for Congress, to the People of Missouri, dated June 1, 1831. 





On the subject of what is familiatly called the American System, 
upon which the two great parties are at issue, | am disposed to think 
that both have fallen into the common error, in all cases of excitement, 
of carrying their doctrine to extremes—one of them contending with 
great earnestness, that the prosperity, vea, the independence of the United, 
States, depended upon the prosecution of the system—the other con- 
tending. with equal earnestness that the system was ruinous in the ex- 
treme, that it operated prejudicially to one section of the Union, and 
advantageously to the other; that the distribution of the surplus revenue 
was unequal, ond consequently unjust, and if the system was not aban- 
doned, would ultimately destroy the sovereignty of the States, and regult 
m a conaolidated Government, if not disumon. After as fall and im- 
partial an investigation as my mind was capable of bestowing on the 
subject, I am disposed to believe that a medium between the extremes, 
as contended for by the respective parties, would be the most salutary 
policy to be pursued by the United States, although I believe that 
governments are pursuing a mistaken policy on the subject of protect- 
ing duties. That individuals are the best judges of their own interest, 
I have no doubt; that a free exchange of commodities would promote 
foreign commerce, is equally clear to my mind; that an extent of territo- 
ry, and fertility of soil, hold out inducements to agricultural pursuits, 
with a fair prospect of gain; that worn out and densely populated 
eountries have arrived to the manufacturing stage, and may prosecute 
that branch of industry acvantageously, is equally clear. If this view 
be correct—and nothing appears to be more plain to my mind—all that 
would seem necessary for governments to do, situated as above describ- 
ed, to promote their best interests, would be to unshackle commerce. 
That a free exchange of commodities miglt take place, the first furnish- 


inons protecting duties do promote the general interest ! 


| go on and multiply examples, goimg to show the present 


—perhaps the foreign—capitalists? 1 know it is urged—and correctly 
urged—we are to view the Union as a whole, and when the genefal in- 
terst is promoted by any policy, notwithstanding it may operate preju- 
dicially to small communities, it must be the interest of the Government 
to prosecute that policy. But does it necessarily follow that those enor- 
I think not. 
It seems to me buta transier of wealth from one branch of the same 
iamily to another, without adding any to the general stock, to wit: 


bal 


from the farming interest of our country to the manufacturing interest ; 


or perhaps this idea may be more forcibly impressed, to add, that the 
operation of this policy is to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 
That this may be the effect of the present Tariff, can be forcibly illus- 
trated by a very plain example. Suppose the profits of A and B (whose 


_ 


nett ten per cent., the clear gain to them and to the nation would be 
two thousand dollars. 
quently enacted, that the profits of A are curtailed to 5 j and the 
profits of B advanced to 15 per ceut., is it not apparent that there is no 
additional accumulation to the general stock, and that this law acts 
pressively and unjustly without any general advantage. 
tecting laws have the efiect of transferring wealth 
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iusuits are different) upon a capital of tem thousand dollars each, | 


DENUNCIATION OF THE ANTI-TARIFF 
PRESS. 
From thre ( pari ston Me reury. 


The power and usefulne ‘the press depend essentially upon the 


nin whieh its conductors are reca ded by the peo le In the 
editorial, as in other professions, character und talent are the only pass- 
ports lo poptiar appre bation and 70 ort. In this vocati n. loo, asin 
lothers, there is doubtless a mixture of 9 od and bad, of well educated, 
ard 4) ‘rate, Of fichiv hon ole and mt | rineiy led men. it there are 
)some whose partizan feelings betray them into heentiousness, and whose 
eagerness for vietory render them but scrupulous of the mode or 
prnnpoie nents of warfare, t re others who are conscientiously sin- 


Suppose further, by operation of laws subse- | a 


cotton manufactures, is apparent (or otherwise there Is no necessity for | 


protection to that branch of industry) from the fact of their entering in- | 


to successful competition with the world in foreign markets. j 
they can compete successfully im foreign markets, where they have no 


| protection, it is evidence incontrovertible, that there is no necessity for | 


protection at home, or that it is the constant drainv from the planting 
States which enables them to compete so successfully abroad. | could 

and ultimate 
injurious effects of this system, as it is now conducted, but let this 
suffice, with this additional remark, that all experience shows that 
monied interests ever and every where, have had a preponderating in- 
fluence over other mteresta; and can we be blind to the fact that those 
protecting duties, commencing upon a very moderate scale, have been 
advancing with a sure and steady pace, until they have reached their 
present enormous high rate: and here let me ask, to what is Us ad- 
vance attributable, if it be not to the uatural influence of accumulated 
capital ? 

On the other branch of the system, I admit the constitational right 
in the General Government to male appropriations for purposes of 
Internal Improvements, when of a strictly National character—but as 
the diotribution appears to be unc yu, aud, cuousequenty, uujuse, I 
have thouglt, perhaps, it would be the interest of Missouri to favor a 
division of the surplus revenue among the Siates, to be applied nuder 
the direction of the State authorities, to objects of Internal linprovewents. 





INDIANA POLITICS. 





Extrat froma Letter from Joxnatuan Jexnines. Esq., a Can- 
didate fer Congress, to the Editor of the Repuidlican States- 
man, dated June 13, 1851. 





I have been and am in favor of reducing the duty o* tax upon im- 
ported sugar. When sugar sells at six cents in the sea-ports, the duty 
at present is equal to fifty dollars on every hundred dollars worth of the 
arucle: but, as I have often said upon this, as upon every other mea- 


isure of expediency, the will of my constituents, if elected, would 


govern me. 
Extract from Niles’ Register, December 20, 1928. 

“Commerce,” says a late writer, “with some trifling assistance 
from direct taxes, has paid off the Revolutionary debi, and sustained 
the nation in peace and war.” 

This is a very pretty saying, but less tree, perhaps, than it would be to 
say thai this debt has been paid off by planting potatoes.” Commerce, 
in itself pays nothing—the seaman no more than the ploughman—the 
merchant the same as a laborer on the high-way—except iu proportion 
to the quantity of foreign taxed goods respectively coxsumed by them. 
And we might as well insist that the persons who were appointed col- 
lecters of the direct taxes, paid the amount of such taxes, as to affirm 
that commerce has paid off the debt, &c. Indeed, the merchants and 
dealers are collectors or tax-gatherers, a3 much so as these who proceed 
from house to house to obtain our city or county rates. The modus 
operandi is different, but the effect is the same. Thus, a person imports 
1,000 pounds of sugar and 1,009 pounds of coffee from Caba; their 
first cost is about 150 dollars in that island ; but, before it is allowed to 
land them, the merchant must give bond for the payment of 80 dollars, 
or more than 50 per cent. as duties or taxes upon them. Then he sells 
his lot of sugar and coffee, if even at cost, for 20 dollars to the retailer, 
aud the last collects of the people the tax of three centsper pound on the 
sugar, and of five cents on the coffee, by which he pays the importer, 
who is then thus enabled to pay the United States. And, in reality, 
what matter is it to the people, whether they pay a tax of 80 dollars to a 
retailer standing behind his counter, or to a person whose business it is 


lected by him: it is consumption, and not commerce, that pays. 

Many will think that the preceeding-remarks are wholly unnecessary 
—and so, indeed, they ought to be—but when men who know better, 
indulge themselves in the utterance of such falsehoods, to mislead the 
public judgment, it is proper that they should be reproved and exposed. 


* We think it very probable that the potato crop in the United States 


twenty millions of pounds, or ninety millions of dollars. 





ing the various products of the earth, and the second furnishing the 


Surely, uf | 


cere in their investivations after tri nictly deeorous in their language 

nd ds portine ut, and who never pertiil thetmceives t » deceive the people 
except ih Cases J Wie! e' re tyre eve ch ceived. lndeed. taking 
it as a whole, it may with truth be said, that, in p int of bonor and ip- 
itegrity, as well asin intelligence and patriousiwa, the American press 
|Wil bear an advaniageous conrparison Wilh any inthe world. Houw- 
ever editors, therefore, may abuse each other, or assan the principles 
and conduct of publ e me } hit ci iy. rev snot id never, except under 
peculiar and imperative circumstances, and im ceses plainly susceptible 
of prooi, cnarge each other with oliences involving personal infamy 
and degradation Charg this kind are not only ge nerally unfound- 
ed im themselves, but ulmost mvVariably tracea: ie te personal or po- 
litical animosity. ‘They can promote no puble good—they can ad- 
vance no vainable principle or object—and they are emmentiy calculat- 





affiday itsx—ard the most abusive and violent percopalities. 
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| at. 


‘a conflict between the “ mterests of free white persons” 


| reasoning—and such the effects intended to be wrought. 


ed to degrade the character. and to de 


‘stroy the roflueuce of the press 
itself. ‘Phe public at first turn from aceusatiens and mvectives of this 
kind with aversion and disgust. They afterwards become reconciled 
by repetition, and learn to believe them. | Publi confidence im the pu- 
rity of the press is thus weakened, if not destroyed, and an engine, 
than which there is none more eminentiv promotuve of publ virtne 
and public happiness, loses its influence through the wanton bickerings 
and inconsiderate instrumentality ef its own conductors. lt was with 
such views as these, and, re, with de ep regret, that we observed 
the charges recently brought against each other, by some of the New 
Y ork editors, of | riberv and Day after day have their 
columns teemed with ertmimation and reerimimation—certificates and 

But if indi- 
vidaa! like these are to he lamented, as impr wer in themselves, 
and highly injurious to the genera ctrcracees of cre press, W bat shall be 
said of a sweeping aecusation—not nnplicating or designating individ. 
als—but involving a whole class or body of our citizens? Such ap atv 
ensation, however, has been bronght—and it has been brought against \ 
all the anti-tariff editors, and the whole State Rights party, of the — 
country! And by whom has this dreadful anathema been pronounced ? 
By no less a personage than Hezekiah Niles, the devoted champion of 
the American System, and disinterested accuser of all who oppose it! 
That we may not misquote him, and that the State Rights party may 
peruse his compliment to their patriotism, in his own words, we copy 
the following from the last naiunber of the Register: 


there 


CoO! ruption. 


assan!its 


“The writer of this believes as decided! as in his own existence, 
that much English money has been expended to support the anti-taniff 
press in the United States—he beheves that his own press might have 
been sold for a large sum, had he been willing to part with it, from cer- 
tain dark and distant overtares that have been made concerning it; and 
he firmly believes that English money, to a great amount, has been ex- 
pended to effect some of our important elections—he Is almost ready to 
believe, that he could put his hand on the head of more then one whe 
has been the representative oi British policy and British manufaetorera 
in the Congress of the United States. There is no other wav, he 
thinks, for accounting for some things which have happened. He is 
satisfied that about two hundred thousand pounds sterling were sub. 
scribed in England, some time and sacrificed in the United States, 
to break down certain of our manufactures; and has no donbt that a 
million could be instantly had for such an invasion of our Tariff laws 
as would lead to the destruction of our manufactures of iron, the pioneer 
in other things now about to be attempted. He will go further, and 
express his decided opinion, that the late mighty outcry about NULLI- 
FICATION, was on “ BRITISH ACCOUNT,” while he certainie 
believes that the vast majority of these who made it, were henest and 
sound-hearted, but deccired or mistaken Americans.” 


— 
aa 


Oo. 


=~ 


The main object of the essay, from which this extract is taken. is to 
prove that the English are hostile to American manufactures—that re- 
peated attempts have been made to break them down by English 
money—and, consequently, that Seuthern opposition to the system origi- 
uated in, and has been mainly supported by British influence and gold. 
An argument of this kind, of course, can only be regarded as one of the 
poor artifices by which the advocates of the Tariff endeaver to support 
Mr. Niles, not long since, undertook to prove that the controversy 
between the Southern and Northern States, in relation to this matter, 1s 
and those *‘ of 
What “ free white nerson” at the North would not be 


* ea 
negro siaves. 


to pass from house to house, and demand it? Eighty dollars are eighty | exceeding!y indignant at the idea of having his interests invaded for the 
dollars, in either case; and the merchant no more pays it into the Trea- | benefit of slaves’ Now, Mr. Niles assures his readers that the contro- 
sury than does the ordinary tax-gatherer personally pay the amounts col- | 


versy is a conflict between foreign and domestic labor—between Northeru 
industry and Southern nullification, got up and sustained by British 
money. What Tariffite does not feel his patriotism excited, by such a 
representation, to support the system with all his might? Such is his 
But is not 
Mr. Niles ashamed to use such appeals as these to popular prejudice and 
passion ? Did he feel uo “ compunctious visiting” at bringing such 
sweeping, and (as he must have known them te be) unfounded aceusa- 


is worth much more than the whole amount of the revenne of the | tions, against whole classes of ovr citizens? Did he feel no remorse at 
United States. The turnip crop in England is estimated at about | this ungenerous attempt t degrade a body of men engaged in the same 
If so. the profession w'th himself, and every one of whom is at least his equal in 
potato crop in the United States must be worth thirty or forty millions, ‘ mtegrity and patriotism? “He believes that much English money has 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
eon expeude#t0 support the Anti-Tariff press.” What proof oe | steady ~ we “+ ie, agaiu, we find this doctrine practised in perfection, 
* woue—he has none to offer. ‘The Anti-Tariit press, as Mr. | both by egislature and by Conrention. 

- - . . . . > = , . . . . . ” 7 . 
odes well knows, is principally, indeed, almost entirely, at the South. We must premise, however, that, in giving these instances of Nulli- 
With the exception of Mr. Raguet’s, and a few others, all the presses | fication, which occurred at the time of the Embargo, we do not present 
at the North are more or less deVoted to the interests of the manutactur- | them at all an the light of a justification to ourselves for adopting these 
ers. In denouncing the Anti-Tariff press, therefore, he allempts lo doctrines—ior, indeed, we require no justificauion im a Case so palpably 
stigmatize the presses of the South; and. as one of them, we feel it! warrantable and correct as our own—whilst the nudlifiers of the Embargo 
ur duty distinctly aad peremptorily to repel the accusation. ‘The edi- | now find none so bold as to vindicate or uphold them in their unhallow- 
tors of the South are at least equal in respectability and patriotism to | ed and unauthorized attempt to paralyze and destroy their country in 
auy other section of the Union. ‘They yield to none in any of | the progress of a fearful contest with a gigantic adversary—but we pro- 
the qualities whieh are calculated to reflect credit upon themselves or duce them merely to refute the unfounded and absurd declarations of 
their profession. And is it because they oppose the ‘Taniff, that they are | our opponents, that nullification has never been practised in our country 
to be charged with corruption? Is it because they resist an unjust and | —and to show that the very vilest species of resistance to the Federal 
yppressive system of legislation, which is fast destroying the political | Government, has proceeded from that quarter, which is now most 
nghts aud dearest interests of the South, that they are » be taunted | abusive of the South. 
with British influence and money?! Is there noshame? No decency? Ist. Nudlification by the Legislature. 
ls it not enough that the system is fixed upon us, and that we bleed In the year 150), 4 very useful, judicious, and truly impartial war 
under its inflictions at every pore? Can we not be pe esey ache: com- | measure of re ee States, passed into a law by Congress, was thus 

in of ils press : emove it, without being re-| repealed and nullified by the Legislature of Connecticut. 
vied \ calr antes meester. oer - ‘a foreign P oe ? ‘Res ' d Thi "3 : he.Union, and support the Constitution 
viled, nut only 48 traitors, but as the servile agents of a foreign Power | _hesotved, lat, lo preserve Ute. ’ Sup} sutu 
And upon what ground is this monstrevs accusation based? Why, | of the United States. it becomes the duty of the Legislatures of the 
forsooth, Mr. N. tells us that “ eer — —s him, and a his States, in —= a crisis sad a By ony wo von ae to 
own press might have beeu sold, if he had been willing to part with it | maezniain, the powers not delegated lo the Unite States, but reserved to 
—and, therefore, the whole Anti-‘lanff press is under English mftiuence, | the States respectively, or to the people—and, that a due regard to this 
and supported by English money. Adiirable logic! With equal pro- | duty well not permit the Assembly to assist or concur in giving eflect to 
priety it might be said, that “ overtures” are seldom made except where | the aforesaid unconstitutional acts. . ae 
it is believed they will be accepted, and that those who are most sus-| Resolved, That this Assembly highly approve the conduct of his Ex- 
picions of others, generafy judge them by themselves. But we will) cellency the Governor, in declining to designate persons to curry into 
not retort—or we could ask Mr. N. many home questions relating to | effect, by aid of military powers, the Acts of the United States enforcing 
the employment of money by the manufacturers, in promoting the pas- | the Embargo—and that his letter addressed to the Secretary at War, 
vage of the Tarui. “ He beheves that English money, to a great | containing his refusal to make such designation, be recorded m the public 
amount, has been expended in elections.” What elections—and | records of this State, as aun example to persons who may hold places of 
where ? Why does he not specify, and give his proofs? “ ‘There is no | distinguished trust in this Free axp Inperenvent Repusric., 
other way of accounting for some things.” What things? What “has|  Kesolved, That the persons holding executive oilices under this State, 
happened” that can only be accounted for by British money? It would | are restrained , by the duties which they owe tus State, from affording 
aan meee rye and — that ~ cannot wer & van, official Pa af om eters in the want of the a wo aa 
¢ prefers to deal in dark and insidious invendoes and surmises. * e ) and that his Lxce eucy the Governor be requestec , as oMmander-in- 
is satisfied that a million of British money could be had for an invasion | Chief of the Military Force of this State, to cause these Resolutions to 
of the Tariff laws.” Perhaps so. We know nothing about it—but it | be published in General Orders, and that the Secretary of this State be, 
certainly does not follow, that, because the British might wish our re-| and he is hereby ordered, to transmit copies of the same to the several 
— policy repealed, yA ol my — oy either ask or | Sheritis ryt tore — i a , 
admit their interference. The idea is as absurd as the supposition is Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be requested to commu- 
illiberal. Finally, Mr. N. expresses * his decided opimion that the out-} nicate the furegoing Resolutions to the President of the United ™tates, 
ery about nullification was on British account, whilst he certainly be-| with an assurance that this Assembly regrets that they are thus obliged, 
lieves that the vast majority ef those who made it were honest and svund- | under a sense of paramount public duty, to assert the unquestionable rights 
hearted, but deceived Americans!" Who made this outcry ? The peo-| of this State to abstain from any agency in the execuiwn of measures 
ple. Who debated it im their primary assemblies? The people. Whoj| which are unconstitutional and despotic. 
called upon the Legislature to considerit? The people. Who pro- 2d. By Convention.—In exact accordance with the above Resolu- 
claimed the doctrine?’ ‘The Legislature of the State. And all this was | tions of the Legislature, were the proceedings of the Hartford Conven- 
done—on British account! Very ‘able and veritable, truly! Did | tion, which met purinc THE War—for that body not only refused to aid 
South Carolina act on British accon. om the wai of the Revolution, or) in the prosecution of the war, but actually provided arms, and made 
during the war of 18121 Is there a more patriotic, and loyal, and sell- | arrangements to resist the United States. 
sacrificing State in the Confederacy? Can Mr. N. find nothing buat See the Resolutions of the Hartford Convention. 
corruption in her resistance to the Tariff? Can he see nothing in her In our next communication we shall give the instance of Nallifica- 
love of liberty and hatred of oppression’ Nothing in the ruin that} tion, by which we do justify ourselves—that is, the nullification of 
awaits her, and her duty to avert it? Eas be not himself told us that| Virginia and Jefferson. HAMPDEN. 
States are composed of “ high-minded men"—aund can he not conceive 
that the high-minded wen of the South, driven to despair by long- 
continued and accumulating imjustice, may not only talk, but act nulliti- 
cation, without being instigated by foreigu influence of any kind? But 
why reason with a man who makes sweeping charges, unsupported by 
a particle of proof, and who, in the very same breath in which he de- 
nounces a party as corrupt, professes to believe them Aenest and sound- 
hearted? Iu the whole course of our editorial career, we have never 
yet seen statements so idle and groundless in themselves, so unbecom- 
ming the source from which they issue, and so unjust and untenable in 
relation to those to whom they are applied. Either we are very much 
mistaken in the character of Mr. N., or he sincerely regrets the unjusti- 
fiable language he has used, and would, if he could, erase it from his 
Register 
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HISTORY OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Extract of a Letter from Tuomas Jerrerson to 5S. A. Wexts. 
Esq., dated May 12, 1519. 


“T will now proceed to your quotation from Mr. Galloway's state- 
ment of what passed in Congress, on then Deciaravon of indepen- 
dence, in which statement there is vot one word of Uuth, and where 
bearmg resemblance to uth, itis an entire peiversion of nt. 1 do not 
charge this ou Mr. Galloway himself: bis desertion having taken place 





STATE RIGHTS. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
MASSACHUSETTS NULLIFICATION. 


ist. Jadge Parsons.—Tleviug stuwi trom the reports in the law 
borks, the complete exemplification of this sovereign and rightful reme- 
ey of the States, on the part of Pennsylvania, citing in support of the 
principle the able opinion of Chief Jusuce Tilghman, | now proceed to 
exhibit the perfect recognition of this doctrine, by Judge Parsons, 
(Chief Justice of Massachusetts.) as well as the enfurcement thereof, in 
the case of the Embargo. The words of Judge Parsons, relating to 
this subject, in his speech in the Massachusetts Convention, are as 
follows: 

“ There is another check, founded on the nature of the Union, superior 
to all the parchment checks that can be invented. If there should be 
an usurpation, it will not be upon the farmer and merchant occupied 
solely with their several pursuits. It willbe upon thirteen Lecisia- 
TURES.com pletely organized, possessed of the confidence of the people, 
and having the means, as well as the inclination, to oppose it success- 
fully. Under these circumstances, none but MapMeEn 2acould attempt an 
usurpation. But, sir, the People themselves have it in their power etfec- 
tually to resist usurpation, without being driven to an appeal to arms. 
Aw ACT OF USURPATION 13 NOT OBLIGATORY—IT IS NoT LAW!! An 
man may be justified in his resistance wo it. Let him be considered as a 
criminal by the General Government—yet his own fellor-citizens alone 
can convict him. They are his Jury; and if they pronounce him inno- 
cent, not all the powers of Congress can hurt him—and innocent they . 
certainly will pronounce him, if the supposed law which he resisted, was | but that they were fast advancing to that state, it Was thought most pru- 
an act of usurpation.” dent to wait awhile for then, and to postpone the final decision to July 

2d. The Embargo.—The Senate of Massachusetts, in one of their} Ist. But, that this might occasion as little delay as possible, a Com- 
official documents, dated February 3d, 188, used the following lan- | mittee was appoimted to prepare a Declaration of Independence. The 
guage: “We beg leave to observe that those rights which the people | Committee were Jolin Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert 
have not chosen to part with, should be exercised with much delicacy, | R. Livingston, aud myself. ‘This was reported to the House on Friday, 
and only attimes of great danger, not with distraction or confusion— | the 2=th of June, when it was read, and ordered to lie on the table. On 
not to oppose the /avs—but to PREVENT ACTS BEING RESPECTED as | Monday, the Ist of July, the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
LAWS WHICH ARE UNWARRANTED BY THE COMMISSION GIVEN TO THEIR | the Whole, and resumed the consideration of the original motion made 
r Ou such occasions, PASSIVE sUBMISssioN Would, on the part of | by the Delegates of Virgimia, which, being again debated through the 
the poople, be a BREACH OF THEIR ALLEGIANCE, and, on our part, treach-| day, was carried in the atlirmative by the votes of New Hampshire, 
ery aud perjury: For the people are bound, by their allegiance, and Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, 


some of the loyal friends whom he left behind him. but as yourself, as 
weil as others, appear embarrassed by inconsistent accounts of the pro- 
ceedings on that memorable occasion, aud as those Who have endeavor- 
ed w restore the truth, have themselves commutted some errors, I will 
give you some extracts from a written document on that subject, for the 
truth of winch I pledge anysell to heaven and ear, having, while tive 
question of Independeuce was under consideration before Congress, 
laken written notes, in my seat, of what was passing, and reduced 
them to form onthe final conclusion. Lhave now before me that paper, 
from which the following are extracts : 

“ Friday, June 7th. 1776. ‘The Delegates from Virginia moved, in obe- 
dience to mstructions from their constituents, that the Congres: should 
declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States; that they are absolved trom ail allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political connection between them and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; that 
measures should be immediately taken for procuriug the assistance of 
jureign Powers, and a Coniederation be formed to bind the Colonies 
more closely together. The House being obliged to attend at that time 
to some other business. the proposition was referrea to the next day, 
wheu the members were ordered to attend punctually at 10 o'clock. 
Saturday, Junetth. ‘They proceeded to take it into consideration, and 
referred it to a Committee of the W hole, into which they inmediately 
resolved themselves, and passed that day and Monday, the 1Uth, in de- 
bating on the salject. 

“It appearing. in the course of these debates, that the Colonies of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
South Carolina, were not yet matured for falling from the parent stem, 








Viens 


i _ . ° “ . ‘ . . ‘ : 
we are additionally bound by our oaths, to support the Consrirotion | Virgima, North Carolina, and Georgia. South Carolina and Penn- 
svivania voted acainst it. Delaware had but two members present, 


aypD THE Starec—and we are responsible to the people, and to our God, 
fur the faithful execution of the trust.” and they were divided. The Delegates trom New York declared they 
Again the Legislature of Massaclusetts, in 1809, passed the follow- | were for it themselves, and were assured their constitnents were for it, 
ing resolution: but that their instrnetions having been drawn near a twelvemonth be- 
“* fies That the said Act of Congress, passed on the 9th of | fore. when reconciliation was still the geveral object, they were enjoin- 
iry, in the present year, for enforcing the Act laying an embargo, | ed by them to do nothing which should impede that object. They, 
several Acts supplementary there to, are, in the opinion of this theretore. thought themselve & not justifiable in voling on esther side. 
Legislature, 1) many respects, unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional, | and asked leave to withdraw from the question, which was given them. 
and No’ LEGALLY BINDING ON THE CITIZENS OF THIS STATE.’ The Committee rose, and reported their resolution to the House. Mr, 
Thus we find the Legislature of a State, whose citizens are now | Rutledge, of South Carolina, then reqnested the determination might 
be put off to the next day, as he believed his colleagues, though they 
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zolving her citizens from 


people pretend to be so greatly horrified. HAMPDEN. — | voting for it. In the mean time, a third member* had come post from 
the Delaware Counties, and turned the vote of the Colony in favor 
From the same. of the resolution. Members of a different sentiment attending that 
a . me . j morning from Pennsylvania also, her vote was changed; so that the 
CONNECTICUT NULLIFICATION, whole twelve colonies, who were authorized to vote at all, gave their 

Having given some very perfect specimens of the remedy in Pennsyl- | —— 


vania and Massachusetts, we come now to the land, most emphatically, of ' * Cwear .Rodney. 





bedieuce to this regular wan MEAsORE of Coucress, passed in perfect | disapproved of the resolution, would then join in it for the sake of ¢ 
conformity with their powers under the Consttution—and thus prac- | unanimity. The ultimate question, whether the House would agree 

iug most uarighicously the very doctrine, at the bare mention of | to the resolution of the Committee, was accordingly postponed to the 
which, in our case—so fully warranting thcir adoption—these worthy | next dav, when jt was again moved, and South Carolina coneurfed in 


long betore these measures, he doubtless received his miei maton trom 4 


votes for it; and, within a few days, [July 9th,] the Convention of 
New York approved of it, and thus supphed the void occasioned by 
the withdrawing of their Delegates from the vote.” [Be careful to 
observe, that this vacillation and vote were on the original motion of 
the 7th of June, bytthe Virginia Delegates, that Congress should de 
clare the Colonies independent.] ‘Congress proceeded, the sume 
day, to consider the Declaration of Independence, which had been 
reported, and laid ou-the table the Friday preceding, and, on Mon- 
day, referred to a Committee of the Whole. ‘The pusillanimous idea 
that we had friends in England worth keeping terms with, still haunt- 
ed the minds of many. For this reason, those passages which con- 
veyed censures on the people of England, were struck out, lest they 
should give them offence. The debates having taken up the greater 
parts of the second, third, and fourth days of July, were, in the even- 
ing of the last, closed: the Declaration was reported by the Committee, 
agreed to by the Honse, and signed by every member present ex- 
cept Mr. Dickinson.” So far my notes. 

Governor M‘Kean, in his leuer to MeCorkle, of July 16th, 1817, 
has thrown some lights on the transactions of that day; but, vusting to 
his memory chiefly, at an age When our memories are vot to be trusted, 
he bas confounded two questions, and ascribed proceedings to one 
which belonged to the other. ‘These two questions were, Ist, the Vir- 
ginia motion of June the 7th. to declare Independence ; and, 2d, the 
actual Declaration, its matter and furm. ‘Thus, he states the question 
on the Declaration itself, as decided on the Istof July ; but a was the 
Virginia motion which was voted on that day, in Committee of the 
Whole, South Carolina, as well as Pennsylvania, then voung against 
t. But the ultimate decision in the House, on the Report of the Com- 
mittee, being, by request, postponed to the next morning, all tLe States 
voted for it, except New York, whose vote was delayed for the reason 
before stated. It was not till the 2d of July, that the Declaration itself 
was taken up, nor till the 4th, that it was decided; and it was signed 
by every meinber present, except Mr. Lickineon. 

The subsequent signatures of members who were not then present, 
and some of them not yet in office, is easily explaiwed, i we observe 
who they were, to wit: that they were ot New York aud Penusylvania. 
New York did not sign ull the Ldth, because it was not ull the Sth, 
(five days afier the general signuature,) U.at their Convention anthonzed 
them to do so. The Convention of Peunsylvama, learning that it had 
been signed by a minority only of their Delegates, named a new delega- 
tion on the 20th, leaving out Mr. Dickmson, who had refused to sign, 
Willing and Humphreys, who had withdrawn, re-appomting the three 
members who had signed, Morris who had not been present, and five 
new ones, to wit: Rush, Clymer, Smith, Tayler, and Ross; and 
Mortis, and the five new members were permitted to sign, becanse it 
manifested the assent of their full delegation, and the express will of 
their Convention, which might have been doubted on the bormer signa- 
tnre of a minority only. Why the signature of Thornton, of New 
Hampshire, was permitted so late as the 4th of November, | cannot 
now say; but undoubtedly for some particular ressop whieh we should 
find to have been good, had it been expressed) These were the only 
post-signers and you see, sir, that there weve solid reasons for receiv- 
ing those of New York and Pennsylvania, and that the circumstance 
in no wise effects the faith of this Declaravry Charter of owr Rights, 


and of the rights of man. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 











From the torthampton Courier. 


It may serprise many of /ur readers to learn that the first steamboat 
which ever floated upon Anerican waters, onginated in its design and 
accomplishment, with a retive of the Cunnecticut Valley. In 1786, 
Joun Fires, a native of Last Windsor, Connecticut, conceived the 
design of applying stean-power to propelling vessels, but, being indi- 
cent ip his circumstane’s, and meeting with innumerable obstacles, so- 
licited Congress to aidaim in his design, but scepticism and doubt pre- 
vailed over his solicistions, and assistance was denied ; pot being dix 
couraged, he succeeied in forming a company in Philadelphia, and af- 
ter unwearied exertons, his first rude attempt was launched into the 
Delaware in the yar 1785; his education had been imperfect, but his 
strong mind and Mabits of industry assisted him in perfecting his boat ; 
the idea of wheelyhad not vccured to him, bat oars, working wm a frame, 
were substituted aud his experiment was tested. 

Fitch was regarded as an enthusiast and a visionary man, and many 
looked upon bis attempt with ridicule and coldness, but his success, 
propitious thes far, was to meet humihating misfortunes ; his boat con 
pleted the nost sanguine belief of its final success, sailed for Burhing- 
ton, twenty niles from Philadelphia, and as she approached the wharf, 
the boiler burst! Chagrined and mortified, she was towed back to the 
latter city, ard after unwearied eflorts, a new boiler was — and. 
he again saved for Burlington; but from some cause she only made 
three miles an hour, and the expense of procuring other machinery be- 
ing too great, his friends were discouraged, Fitch disheartened, and the 
enterprize was abandoned, and the boat left to rot in the docks! 

Thus it will be seen, that efforts of genius and enterprize, if unae 
companied by wealth, too often suffer and languish, and frequently are 
abandoned end lost to the world, from the scepticism of the public with 
regard to improvements and inventions of doubtful utility; Fitch, de- 
pressed in spirit, wearied with unappreciated exertion, and oppressed 
by creditors, was seized with the Yellow Fever, and died in 1793; he 
continued unshaken in his faith to the last, that steamboat navigation 
would finally be successful, and it was only from want of pecunia 
resources, that he did not complete what was left for the triumphant 
genius of Fulton toaceomplish. A friend has furnished us a litte genea- 
logical history of Fitch and his ancestors, which may be relied on as 
accurate; Joseph Fitch, who settled early in Northampton, was great 
grandfather to John Fitch, the subject of the above notice, and projee 
tor of the first steamboat. John’s father lived in East Windsor, Com 
necticut, whose name was Joseph; he was second cousin to Thomas 
Fitch, Governor of Connecticut, from 1754 to 1766. Ebenezer Fitch 
who now resides in Hatfield, was first cousin to John, who woul: be 
years old, if he was now living. So, it appears, the first inventor of 
steamboats had his early origin in Northampton, and still has connee 
tions living in the ne.ghboring village of Hatfield. 


ee 
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DUTIES THE CAUSE OF STEAMBOAT 
EXPLOSIONS. 


From the Southern Patriot. 


The waste of human life in the United States, from the explosion of 
the boilers of steamboats is known to be chargeable to the avarice of 
the iron-masters in the United States. This was conclusively establish. 
ed in the evidence attached to the petition of the Philadelphia Black- 
smiths, laid before Congress at its last session. Will Congress permit 
such a system of protection to a favored class to continue, as a blot on 
the legislation of the country ? Will the selfishness of a small knot of 
monopolists be sutlered any longer to outweigh the obligations of bu- 
manity ? The remedy is entirely with the National Legislature. It is 
simple, and must be effectual. It consists solely in benefitting by the 
experience and skill of older countries. Of what value are regulations 
which provide an inspection of the entire apparatus of steamboats? Of 
what use is a test of the capacity of Engineers? Of what consequence 
would be penalties heaped on penalties to check the cupidity of owm 
ers’? Itis the rawness of our artists which is at the foundation of the 
evil. It is our mexperience in smelting the ore of which the boiles- 
plates of steamboats are made, that is the fatal source of the destruction 
of life. Can this be cured by any legislation short of reducing the duties 
oniron? An awful responsibility rests on Congress with regard to thie 
matter. If the voices of sordid men, clamoring for protection, is to 
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and fathertess children, penetrate even the halls of the National Legis- 
lature, then are the majority of Congress either sunk in the lowest 
depths of selfishness, or blinded by the most incurable of delusions. 


$$ + 








DEATH OF JAMES MONROE. 


In our paper of 6th instant, we published some calculations 
relative to the death of the late Ex-Presidents Apams and Jrr- 
YERSON, since when we have seen a sitnilar calculation in refer- 
ence to the decease of Mr. Monror, which took place on the 4th 
of the present month, at New York. It appeared in connexion 
with the original calculations, aad may be considered as a con- 
tinuatioan of them. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

We now continue the calculation to embrace the death of James 
Mowror. He was born in September, 1755, and, consequently, on the 
Fourth of July, 1776, he was 17 5-6 years old. 

According to Dr. Haygarth’s Chester Tables of Mortality, out of 
10,000 individuals born, the nuinber living 

at 17 5-6 is 
at 72 5-6 is 1387 
at «367356 is }254 
Hence it appears that the probability, on the Fourth of July, 1776, that 
Mr. Monroe would live fifty-five years, 
1387 


was -- 


At the age at which he died, 72 5-6, the probability that he would 
live another year, 
1254 


was —— 
1387 

and the probability that he would not live another year, 
133 


was —— 
1357 
The probability that he would live fifty-five years, and die within the 
following year, was, therefore, 
1387 133 
5886 1387) = S888 
Proceeding further, on the hypothesis of the Virginia journalist, that 
the probability was as great that his death would occur on one day as 
another of that year, the probability of its happening on any specified 
day, ] 


133 





was —— 
and the probability that he would live fifty-five years from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and die on any particular day, was 

133 1 J 


5888 365 1612 
Lastly, the probability that the deaths of these three great men should 
have fallen on the days they did, was 
l ] l ] 
54,324 31,689 1,612 18,268 ,273,980,452 
From this calculation, it will be perceived that the chances against 
Adains and Jefferson dying when they did, was more than 1721 mil- 
lions to one; and against Adams, Jefferson, and Monroe dying on the 
Fourth of July, the two first in 1826, and the last five years after, were 
in the inconceivable proportion of eighteen billions two hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand two hundred and seventy-hree millions nine hun- 
dred and eighty thousand four hundred and thrty-two to one! or, to 
state it in a more comprehensible way, 2 bet on his remarkable combi- 
nation of events, to correspond with the chances, should have been 
18,268 millions of dollars to one mill! What ample ground, then, is 
there for the astonishment that is felt by the nation. on account of the 
wonderful coincidence in the deaths of these three distnguished men. 


THE IRON DUTY. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

It is little known to the public, how deeply interested the whole nation 
is in a struggle now preparing silently in this city. This struggle is 
between the iron-men and blacksmiths, but the people have the great- 
est interest in its termination. The blacksmiths, it will be recollected 
by your readers, have been petitioning Congress at the last session for a 
reduction of the duty on bar and sheet iron, &c. equal with the present 
duty on hardware; the iron-men were last winter very considerably 
alarmed by the Report of the Select Committee of the Senate, and have 
been convinced of the unequal bearings of the duty on hardware, and 
that on the crude iron, and in opposition to the demand of the black- 
smiths, ask that the duty on hardware should be raised m the same pro- 

rtion as that now on bar, sheet, hoop, and rod iron. To this the 

lacksmiths reply, that, were they so inclined (which they are not) it 
could not be done, as the duty would require to be raised on hardware 
made of bar iron of common sizes to 170 - cent., and on that made of 
sheet, red and hoop, to 300 per cent. or from seven to twelve hundred 
per cent. on the present rate of duty, which, on the importations of last 
year, according to the Treasury Report, was about $4,000,000, the 
average duty on bar and other rolled iron is 235, on wire from 100 to 
upwards of 150 per cent. They say the average duty, 225 per cent. 
on four million of dollars, would lay an additional burden on the people 
equal to eight milljons per aanum, in addition to those already borne by 
the people, for the benefit of afew iron-men, as the following table will 
show : 

First. The present duty on hardware upwards of...... $1,000,000 

Cut nails, were it net for the iron duty, would be 2 cents 
per pound cheaper; the consumption ts stated in the iron- 
men’s petition to be about 40,000 tons annually,.......... 

Bounty paid on the cast iron manufactured in West 
Jersey at ten furnaces, on an average, making 500 tons of 
iren, on which the bounty is one cent per pound, the duty be- 
ing that, and is still imported,.....1--ceeeeeeeeeeceeecs 
Duty paid on 35,000 tons imported iron, say at an average 








1,790,000 


111,000 


of $35 per tom,...c.e cesececeeeeersectecccceteeeecees 1,225,000 
On rail road iron, which is an extra importation, say at 
Samet cccccs docece Deeceesece coeceeesceesesoeeseseeess 300,000 


Bounty paid on 10,000 ene of iron said to come to the 
seaports, $37 per ton, the article. now paying that rate of 
duty on its being imported,.......esesseeeeeeeeeerseeee 370,000 


$4,796,000 
The addition to the present duty on hardware, as above 


PEROT EE HEHEHE SETHE HEHEHE SESE EEE EEE BOOS 8,000,000 
$12,796,000 


To this might be added the bounty paid on cast iron made in East 
Jersey and other parts of the United States, that comes to the seaboard, 
on which the whole of the duty operates. But the above immense 
sum is sufficient to show how deep stake the people have in the adjust- 
ment of the struggle between the iron-men and the blacksmiths, and 
what is worthy of note is, that the production of iron that comes to the 
sea , that some suppose would be affected by a change, is only 














10,000 tons, exclusive of duty or bounty, only worth $430,000, as valu- 
4 by the iron-men themeelves. What use then would @ be to pay off 


the remaining national debt, now about 25 millions, and create at once 
anu additional burden to that already borne, equal to upwards of 12 mil- 
lions annually, for the iron-men alone, which is equal to a funded debt 
of upwards of 300 millions, which would never be redeemable, as iron, 
so far from becoming cheaper, would continue to raise as the wood and 
ore get scarcer, and will never be made with coke under this high 
duty.* This is well worthy the consideration of our leading men, as 
well as the people atlarge My tax on this article alone is not short of 


$75 per annum, my own consumption being more than two tons per 
annum in my tools, &c. J. 8. 


” As the present establishments will never be abandoned whilst the 
iron-men can get the people to pay them a sufficient bounty to keep 
them agoing, and coke iren can be made without any duty at all. 





Sucar.—A new mode of making sugar has been introduced at Cuba 
and Porto Rico, by Mr. Archibald, of New York. It is said to produce 
forty per ceut. more sugar from a given quantity of cane juice. Thus, 
then, the present plantations may throw into market this extra quantity 
of the article by adopting the new mode—a circuinstauce which, if car- 
ried out in practice, must, we should conceive, make a great change tn 
the sugar business, both to the planter aud dealer.— Zanesville Messenger. 
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Monopay, Avucustr 27, 1787. 
It was moved and seconded to insert the words “ after conviction,” 


after the words “reprieves and pardons,” in the second section of the 
tenth article. 


* The motion was withdrawn. 


It was moved and seconded to amend the clause giving the command 
of the militia to the Executive, to read, 


“And of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States.”’ 

Which passed in the alfirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
gima, Georgia—. 

Nays—Delaware, South Carolina—2. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the fol- 
lowing clause of the second section of the tenth article : 

“He shall be removed from his office,on impeachment by the House 
of Representatives, and conviction in the Supreme Court, of treason, 
bribery, or corruption.”’ 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the last clause of the second 
section of the tenth article—Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the oath of 
office to be taken by the Supreme Executive : 

“ And will, to the best of my judgment and power, preserve, protect, 
and defend, the Constitution of the United States.” 

W hich passed in the atlirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia—7. j 

Nay—Delaware—1. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “ both in law and 
equity,” after the words ‘‘ United States,” in the first line of the first 
section of the eleventh article—Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the first section of the eleventh article, as 
amended—It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause after the word 
‘“ behaviour.” in the second section of the eleventh article : 

‘“ Provided that they may be removed by the Executive, on the ap- 
plication by the Senate and House of Representatives.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yea—C onnecticut—1. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

On the question to agree to the second section of the eleventh article, 
as reported—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Delaware, Maryland—2. 

It wac move coocouded Ww imoort dre words “increase or, before 
the word “‘ diminished,” in the second section of the eleventh article— 
W hich passed in the negative. 

Yea—V irginia—1. 

Naus—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, S. 
Carolina—5. 

Divided—Maryland—1. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following words to the second 
section of the eleventh article : 

‘‘ Nor increased by any act of the Legislature. which shall operate be- 
fore the expiration of three years after the pussing thereof.’’ 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Maryland, Virginia—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Peonsylvasia, Delaware, S. 
Carolina—5. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the following clause of the 
third section of the eleventh article : 

“ To the trial of impeachments of officers of the United States.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following words after the word 
‘“‘ controversies,” in the third section of the eleventh article : 

“To which the United States shall be a party.”’ 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “ this Constitution 
the,”’ before the word “laws,” in the first line of thethird section of the 
eleventh article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the worls “ passed by the 
Legislature,”’ and to insert, after the words “ United States,” the words 
‘and treaties made, or which shall be made, undertheir authority ,’’— 
Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the word ‘‘controversies,”’ be- 
fore the words “* between two or,”"—W hich passed n the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the following clause : 

“ In cases of impeachment.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words‘ the United States 
or,” before the words “a State shall be a party,’—Which passed in the 
affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the followng amendment : 

“In all the other cases before mentioned, original jurisdiction shall 
be in the courts of the several States, but with apjeal, both as to law 
and fact, to the courts of the United States, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations, as the Legislature shal] male.” 

The last motion being withdrawn— 

It was moved and seconded to amend the clanse to read: 

“In cases of impeachment, cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State sall be a party, this 
jurisdiction shall be original. In all the other cases before mentioned, 
it shall be appellate, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations, as the Legislature shal! make.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
amendment : 

“* But, in cases in which the United States shall be a party, the juris- 
diction shall be original, or appellate, as the Legisletare may direct.” 

It was moved and seconded to amend the amendment, by striking out 
the words “ original or,”’-—Which passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Penneylvania, Delaware—2. 
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The question was then taken on the amendment, as amended-W hich 
passed iu the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware—3. 

Nays—Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, 8. Carolina, Georgia—5. 

Ou the question to re-consider the third section of the eleventh article 
—It passed in the affirinative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ the jurisdiction 
shall be origmal,” and to insert the words “ the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction,’—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment: 

“In all the other cases before mentioned the judicial power shall be 
exercised in sach manner as the Legislature shall direct.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas— Delaware, Virginia—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, S. 
Carolina, Georgia—6. : : 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the last clause of the third 
section of the eleventh articlh—Which passed unanimously in the af- 
firmative. 

it was moved and seconded to insert the words “both in law and 
equity,” before the word “ arising,”’ in the first line of the third section 
of the eleventh article—Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert, after the words “ between citi- 
zens of different States,” the words “ between citizens of the same 
State, claiming land: under grants of different States,”—W hich pass- 
ed in the affirmative. 


The House adjourned. 


Tvespay, Aucust 28, 1787. 


The Honorable Mr. Sherman, from the Committee to whom were 
referred several propositions, entered on the Journal of the 25th instant, 
inforined the House that the Committee were prepared to report. 

The Report was chen delivered in at the Secretary's table, was read, 
and is as follows : 

‘* The Committee report that the following be inserted after the fourth 
clause of the seveuth section : 

‘Nor shall any regulation of commerce or revenue give preference to 
the ports of one State over those of another, or oblige vessels bound to 
or from any State, to enter or pay duties in another. 

“And all tonnage, duties. imposts, and excises, laid by the Legisla- 
ture, shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ it shall be ap- 
peliate,’” and to insert the words “the Supreme Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction,” in the third section of the eleventh article—W hich 
passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nay—Marviand—1. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the fourth section of the elev- 
enth article, to read as follows : 

“The tral of all crimes (except in cases of impeachment) shall be 

y jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
shall have been committed: but, when not committed within any State, 
then the trial shall be at such place or places as the Legislature may 
direct.” ; 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

_ It was moved and seconded to add the following amendment to the 
| fourth section of the eleventh article : 

| “ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
\unless where, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
i require it.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the fifth section of the eleventh article, as 
reported—It passed im the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—7. 

Nays—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—3. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “nor emit bills of 
credit,” after the word ‘‘ money,” in the twelfth article—W hich passed 
in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

Nay—V irginia—1. 

Dirided—Maryland—1. 

It vac movod umd eccomded ta imeert the following clause after the 
last amendment: 


PP ee tnake any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debis.” 


Which passed unanimously in the affirmative, eleven States being 
present : 

{New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pena- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


ina, and Georgia. ] 


It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
amendment : 

‘* Nor pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto laws.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Naus—Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia—3. 

It was moved and seconded to insert, after the word “ reprisal,” the 
words ‘‘ nor lay embargoes,”"—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Delaware, South Carolina—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—8. 

It was moved and seconded to transfer the following words from the 
thirteenth to the twelfth article : 

‘* Nor lay imposts, or duties on imports.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina—4. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, South Carolina, Georgia—7. : 

Separate questions being taken on the several clauses of the twelfth 
article, as amended—They passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert, after the word “imports,” im 
the thirteenth article, the words “ or exports,”"——-Which passed in the 
affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware North Carolina—6. 

Nays—Counecticut, Maryland, Virginia, 8. Carolina, Georgia—5. 

It was moved and seconded to add, after the word “exports,” in the 
thirteenth article, the words “ nor with such consent, but for the use of 
the Treasary of the United States,”—Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Maryland—2. 

The question being taken on the first clause of the thirteenth article 
—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Norte Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Maryland—2. 

Separate questions being taken on the several clauses of the thirteenth 
article, as amended—They passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the fourteenth article, as reported——lIt 
passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carole:a—9Q. 

Nay—South Carolina—1. 

Divided—Georgia—}. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “high misdemean- 


or,”’ and to insert the words “ other crime,”—Whieh passed in the af- 
firmative. 
































On the question to agree to the fifteenth article, as amended—It pase- 
ed in the affirmative. The House adjourned. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 








OPERATION OF THE TARIFF UPON THE 
TSEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 
From the Coluinbia (South Carolina ) Tunes and Gazette. 

There is one view of this question, hich a physician only 
can treat accurately ; that is, the eperation of this system ou 
the health of the people. A year or two after Mr. Pitts win- 
dow-tax, a malignaut fever broke out at Chester, in Eugland, 
which De. Haygarih, who published an acconat of it, ascribed 
to the bad air generated by the want of ventilation iu the 
dwellings of the poor, from the siepping up of the windows to 
avoid the tax: aud he was tustified in the view he took of the 
subject. 


Let us take, as an example, the operation ef two of our tax- 
_ 1 ‘ ' 
es: the one on conrse woollens—Uie otter ot tron, 
The tax on woollen goods tmioperted fails with double weight 


on the low price doartic.es used by tae puar. rhe cons¢ qrence 
, ' , er = - 
is that white the nici) man, whe Cath afford lo pay, Is slightly 
, . ; . e o 
taxed, in comparison, the poor must deny themselves ae ol 
the comforts they have becn used to, or wear fewer cioties, oi 
resort to cotton ipstend of woollen 
lds, catarrhis, 
and rheumatisms, are the necessary results of scanty clothing 


Now, every physician knows, that pleurisies, co 


Northern elimates. Hence, the 
. ! ! _ = sant lecs 
poor, ho abridge their use of (lanvels, blankets, and woollen 
cloths, cannot but feel om their 


in winter, particularly im our 
persous the effect of this detal- 
cation, especially in the Northern Stetes ; and the women are 
rendered, by ut, subject to consumption, which every physician 
knows is the disease of a cold atmosphere and scanty clothing. 
Kivery planter, also. i this State, knows that he cannot aflord 
to allow his negroes as full measure of woollen clothes now, as 
and every pliysicl itl in South Carolina is 


he formerly could ; ' 


aware of the increased pres 


rt 
if 
tte 


ieace of serophula and scrophu- 


lous swellings among the colored people, in the winter ume. 
How much more common, than formerly, has the use of Lodine 
bheeome,. both ruternally aud externally ' Woollen clothing, in 
winter, even in a Southern climate, is absolutely necessary ; 
and far more se to the poor tian to the rich, in consequence of 
the necessary exposure of the poor to the effects of a cold at- 
mosphere, more than those who are iu circumstances to com- 
mand every comfort. 

Let us next consider the effect of high duties upon iren, and 
of course the enhanced price of every thing made of iron, such 
as wrought nails, cut nails, screws, hinges, tron pins, spades, 
shovels, hoes, ploughs, harness, gears, chains, and all the iron 
materials employed iv building cottages, out- houses, frame bou- 
ses, vessels for navigation, Ne. 

How much more slight, unsafe, and unlasting, are the dwell- 
ings of the poor, in consequence of the necessity unposed on 
them to be frugal of the iron employed in their buildings !— 
How euhanced is the price of all the tools of a poor farmer ! 
Ido wot mean to dwell on boat and ship-builders, or on the 
operation of the duty on bemp, in driving our merchants into 
foreign ports to rig their vessels. 

The slighter the houses of the poor are built, the more ex- 
posed they are to the inclemencies of the weather—the more 
reluctant they are to purchase nails, bolts, locks, latches, Xc., 
so necessary to supercede and economize fuel, and keep out 
the cold. ‘The operation of these two taxes (on woollens and 
on iron) is peculiarly bard on the poor—on the health of the 
poor—the comforts of the poor—the earnings of the poor. Yet 
is this the “American Systew” of Republican America! Such 
are the politics of Heury Clay, Jobu Quiscy Adams, and thx 
Northern monopolists, who print their election-tickets on calico 
and pink paper, that their slaves, their workmen, sha.l not 
cheat them at electians. hy axcrcicieg thei: elective frauctilse 
independently! This is the way in w hich freedom of elections, 
the rights of the poor, and the independence of voters, is per- 
mitted to operate among those great Republicaa Capitalists! 

Surely it iv time for the cheated, abused, and despised popu- 
lace. to become a little better acquainted with this much vaunt- 
ed system of their oppressors—* the American System "—than 


they seein to be. PAUPER. 





SOUND DOCTRINE. 





From the Muskingum ( Ohio) Messenger. 


The great principles of Republican Government, the cardi- 
nal points of our welfare as a vation, are so well established, 


that it were madness in any ‘n, ambitious of the voice of 
his fellow-citizens, to object ag.. ir troth and excellence. 
Thus, freedom of religion, freedom suTeage, freedom o! 


speech aod of the press, the right to trial | y &c. Ke. are 
so thoroughly incorporated with us, as tu ap rcar self-evident 
propositions. There is no danger that any man, however de- 
signing, will venture to attack directly and openly, any of 
these important doctrines. It is not by an open assault, that such 
a strong fortress may be taken—but by the silent and insidious 
operations of sappers and miners. No man would openly 
avow, that there should be a privileged order, that the poor 
should labor for the benefit of the rich, or that a thousand 
farmers should pay ten dollars a-piece, every year, to enable 
some man worth thousands of dollars, to add thousands more 
to his overgrown property, and to riot in all the luxury that 
idleness and pride could desire. Any one who would openly 
propose such a law would meet with the execrations of the 
great body of tax-payers. The imposition would then be too 
paked to deceive any one. It would plainly contradict our 
notions of justice and liberty, and would not be submitted to by 
a single man. Every one would see that it was a direct mode 
of creating an aristocraeyv, who, with the privilege of putting 
their hands into our pockets, would very soon render almost 
useless, the liberty of speech, and of the press, the right of 
suffrage, the trial by jury, and, in fine, all that we hold most 
valuable. Now, it is the liberty of the purse, the liberty of 
enjoying our own Carnings according to our own pleasure, that 
the aristocracy of the United States are at this time endeavor- 
ing to destroy. This is the only point at which they can ven- 
ture to attack the great bedy of the people, because they think 
they can do it behind a masked battery—under the color of 
patriousm. ‘The names they have chosen to fight or rather to 
rob under, are “protection of our industry” and American 
System. ‘To what an extent they have of late years succeeded, 
ihe distractions and violent strife in different sections of the 
country, bear witness. The aristocracy may get up a thousand 
factions to blind the people and direct their attention from the 


subject of taxation—but they must and will see at last, aud| trouble for one moment to examine the subject, can come to 
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when they once see the chains that have been used to bind 
them, they will crush their oppressors at a blow. And what is 
the protection which has been so kindly given to the people, 
by the monied aristocrats? Why they have given the farmer 
and the mechanic the vast protection of paying to the aristo- 
cracy too dollars for cloth which they could have got for one. | 
The privilege of giving a hundred dollars for a ton of iron, 
instead of filty—ten cents a pound for sugar instead of five (hy | 
retail)—and indeed they have given them the liberty of paying | 
nearly double price for every thing—w hich the aristocracy | 
choose to deal n—whilst the farmer and mechanic do not get | 
a ceut more for their labor. This may appear strange to many, | 
who have not examined the subject, aud who live so far froin | 
the seaboard as not to see the operation of the Tariff. We! 
will pat a ease that will show the operation in a plain view. | 
Suppose a blacksmith in a seaport wishes tu purchase a ton ot | 
iron—he finds a vessel from Sweden, Lugland, or any other 
foreign country that will let him have it for fifty dollars—the 
Tariff law says, “you shall not buy the cheap iron, you shall 
vo on shore to the rich American irou-maker and pay him one 
hundred dollars a ton to protect him in his industry.” Is not 
this robbing the blacksmith wo put the fifty dollars into the 
pocket of the rich iron-maker? Is not the poor blacksmith 
as much eotitled to the benefit of our free Goverument as the 
tich man? would the rich iron-maker give this money to his 
hands to protect them? No, he would give them the lowest 
possile wages. The laborer gets no advantage by it. Again, 
suppose an Ohio farmer, after selling his flour at Orleans, 
wishes to bay a LOO Ibs. of sugar. A vessel from the West 
ludies can sell it for three dollars—but the aristocratic Tariff 
comes in and makes him pay six dollars instead of three for 
the sugar, to some rich sugar planter. Here the rich planter, 
on the sale of a 100 Ibs. of sugar, robs the farmer of 83, or ove 
barrel of flour. And this is called protecting our industry, aud 
so it is all through. Whilst the ingenuity of man is practised 
continually to procure things cheap—the aristocracy are nak- 
ing laws that we shall pay them double prices for their articles, 
and gulling a great many by calling their robbery patriotism. 
In England and other countries, by following the same plans, 
they have reduced the mass of the people to mere engines, 
while the rich engross all the power and patronage of the Go- 
vernment. And there is a party in New Eugland who would 
lead this country into the same unhappy condition. ‘There is 
at this time, many a poor and ragged man in Ohio who is 
kept so by the unjust laws of Congress, whilst some wealthy 
lord of spindles is rioting on what he should have. And shall 
we still lend our help to those who are taxing the poor with 
millioas to make the rich still richer, who are, in fact. building 
up an aristocracy of money, under the assumed name of pa- 
triotism ? We dohope that the people, to whatever party they 
may be long, will turn their attention to this subject; and no. 
thing but a fair iovestigation is necessary to lead to correct 
opinions. We shall endeavor, from ume to time, to collect 
what information we can on this subject, and lay it before our 
readers—for it is high time, at least that the people knew what 
taxes Congress have imposed on them expressly for the benefit 
of the rich capitalist. 








REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


From the Marietta ( Ohio) Republican. 


The Phenix is a Clay **measures not men” paper. The 
Tariff. or Mr. Webster's * Bill of Abominations,” bas been 
the burden of its song, from its first essay headed * The Ameri- 
can System—what ts it?’ (a hard question indeed,) up to the 
picscut ume. Dut vue muie catract, aud we will deal mure 
soberly : 

“Do the people of Ohio wish for any considerable reduction 
of the Tariff, or for all appropriations for works of Interual Im- 
provement abandoned by the General Government. Such 
doctrines may be popular in the South, but they will not take 
in the West.” 

Here we heve the round assertion that the people of Ohio 
are vot in favor of any reduction of the present high Tariff 
duties. ‘That ‘here are many whose business it is to follow in 
the wake of acertain great man, and who uphold the present 
system, if for nothing else, because it has been quite a service- 
able hobby, there is no doubt; but that the general mass of the 
candid and reasoning population of the State will be iu favor 
of a considerable reduction of duties, afier investigating the 
subject candidly, is a fact which the Editor of the Phenix 
must sooner o1 later discover. We know the measure has 
been remarkaby popular, and we know that the friends of 
Freo Trade have much to war against. With due respect to 
our neighbor of the Phenix, we would propound a few ques- 
tions to him, the answers to which may possibly place the mat- 
ter in a fairer light: 

Ist. What isthe object of the Tariff, or American System, 
and for whose benefit was it enacted ! 

2. What bendits acerue from it, and who reaps them ? 

3d. How doe: it operate on the poor aod laboring classes? 

4th. Does nct the duty on woollens have a tendency to op- 
press those classes ? 

Sth. Does th duty on raw materials have a tendency to en- 
courage hore industry ? 

We here leave the subject for the present, barely remarking, 
that we have tad so little experience in the political world, 
and so limited a knowledge of these affairs, that we are free 
to confess that ve may be in error; but our present conviction 
is that a ‘considerable’ reduction of the Tariff duties should be 
made, in justice to a class of citizens who are the bone and 
sinew of our comtry, and whose interest and rights have been 
crushed by a few grasping monopolists. The subject is inex- 
haustible, and if there be any of our Correspondents who feel 
disposed to discass it, we cheerfully tender them our columns. 





AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Chilicothe Advertiser. 


A name cont-ived by design. What magic can be in a 
name, that ought to blind the eyes of research. The system 
called now American, has been the system in practice to the 
fullest extent, beginning in Great Britain about two hundred 
years ago. This name, when analyzed and applied as in this 
country, is nothing more nor Jess than a contention between 
agriculture and manufactures. No man, whe will take the 


satis oan ae Ene 
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any other conclusion. Or why would men using it, as a hobby 
to ride into power, so artfully contrive to hide their real design, 
and never make a public speech or dissertation on the subject 
without blending it with agriculture, and sometimes with the 
mechanics, in order to blindfold and dupe the honest farmer 7 
How can any man account, on any other ground, for the 


celebrated resolution adopted at the Harrisburg Convention viz: 


* Resolved, That there is forty millions of dollars invested 
in agriculture,” &e? Often has the public inquired the mear- 
ing of the aforesaid resolution, without being at all answered. 
To be sure, Mr. H. Niles did attempt at one time to give it an 
explanation; and after ao elaborate work of several pages, 
behold he came to the conclusion it was sheep! Now, if the 
Convention did sot intend to deceive the people, why did not 
the resolution say, in plain and honest terms, * Resolved, That 
there is forty millions of dollars invested in sheep.” No, that 
would not do, even if it were true upon investigation (which 
is not the fact,) though the plain honest farmer would begin to 
inquire, Whatdoes all this mean? Are not horses alse, agricul- 
ture?) And something might be said of horned cattle, and 
doubts would therefore arise, and examinations would be made, 
why would the poor farmer think his plough was left out of 
the question! Oh! he would be auswered, thal was intend- 
ed to be supplied with silk worms. 








THE POWER TO PROTECT MANUFACTURES I8 
LODGED WITH THE STATES. 
From the Salisbury Western Carolinian. 

It would appear from the Constitution, if our opinion be not 
erroneous, that the General Government has not the power and 
authority to proteet domestic manufactures or to promote the 
local interests of any one State, or community of States, at the 
expense of others. But in withholding this dangerous power 
from the Government of the United States, does it follow that 
it may no where exist?) Does it always lie dormant? Does 
not the authority to protect domestic manufactures abide some- 
where?) Let us examine this question. Let us see if it was 
not ieit with the consent of Congress to the diseretion of the 
rightful depository? The power originally belonged to the 
stares and they surrendered it conditionally under the Federal 
Constitution. If Congress cannot protect domestic manufac- 
tures it follows, that the exercise of that power by the Congress 
of the United States, is an unwarrantable assumption of au- 
thority vot delegated, and of consequence a palpable violation 
of the Federal compact. Let us quote that clause of the Con- 
stitution upou which we rely to prove that the States may, 
with the consent of Congress, protect their domestic manufac- 
tures: “*No State shail, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties On lmports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws: and 
the nett produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State, 
on imposts or exports, shail be for the use of the Treasury of 
the United States, and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of Congress.” It was thought wise and sala- 
tary to withhold the power from the States to protect domes- 
tic manufactures, unless in the opinion of Congress it was ne- 
cessary and proper t entrust the authority with a State or 
States. But there is still another check put upen this power 
to prevent its abuse, and that is that all laws of the kind passed 
wilh the consent of Congress should be subject to the revision 
and control of Cengress. Is it not a fair and legitimate in- 
ference from this very clause, prohibiting the States from lay- 
ing duties on imposts or exports, except with the consent of 
Congress, that Congress has not the power to protect domestic 
manufactures? Tad the power been confined to that body, 
would any provision have been made in the Constitution for 
its conditional transfer to the States? What was the object 
of the clause which we have quoted from the Constitution ? 
It was to cemmit to the guardian eare of Congress this right 
of the States which they mutually agreed they would not ex- 
ercise without the consent of Congress, and farther, when ex- 
ercised, that the laws passed under its authority should be sub- 
ject to the revision and controt of Congress. Suppose Con- 
gress had been entrusted with this power? What would the 
cousequence be, or in truth, what has the consequence been? 
Does not every body know that a law of Congress must ope- 
rate upon every State in the Union? Is it fair and equitable 
that because Massachusetts wishes her domestic manufactures 
protected, that North Carolina and the rest of the States should 
bear the burden of the additional taxation for protection! Was 
not the clause of the Constitution just quoted designed to ob- 
viate this manifest injustice? If Massachusetts wishes her 
domestic manufactures protected, she can do it with the consent 
of Congress. How far would the operation of a law of Mas- 
sachusetis extend? Only over her own citizens. Who then 
would bear the burden of the additional taxation, only of 
course to be laid upon her own imports or exports? Surely 
her own citizens alone. Is this not as it should be? He who 
receives the profits should bear the losses. This is a rule of 
equity practised upon throughout the world by Courts of 
Justice. Cap that be the case where Congress undertakes to 
protect domestic manufactures? Did we not just rewark that 
the laws of Congress must be uniform io their operation ? The 
Southern States, their interests being entirely agricultural, 
must bear three-fourths of the burden and receive none of the 
profits. This evil will be avoided if the Constitution is ad- 
hered to. We ure clearly of opinion that the Constitution no 
where authorizes Congress to protect domestic manufactures 
—that, for wise purposes, the power was reserved by the States, 
to be exercised with the consent of Congress, and for the very 
reason of which we complain of us exercise by Congress. 





From the Newbern (N. C.) Sentinel. 

We have commenced the publication, in alphabetical order, 
of all the articles on which the Tariff operates, under the title 
of Politics for Farmers. A price current of 1816, and one of 
1830, are also annexed, which show conclusively that the prices 
on those articles on which there has been no duty, as well as 
those on which the duty has not varied since 1816, have kept 
pace in the decline with those on which the duties have been 
so much varied; proving, irrefutably, that the Tariff has nor 
caused the present depreciation in the price of goods, contrasted 
with the prices of 1816, but that they would be much lower now than 
they are, if the Tariff was repealed. The publication may occu- 
py a portion of our columns for three or four succeeding weeks ; 
but they cannot be better appropriated than in directing the at- 





tention of the reader to a subject vitally affecting his interests. 
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When we indulged in an editorial speculation, on the Loth 
ultimo, as to the probability of Don Pedro's occupying the 
Portuguese Throne, we did not anticipate being called to a 
serious account for it, and especially by one who has shown 
himself to be so able a writer, and so entire a master of the 
Portuguese history, as a correspondent, whose communication 
was published in our last paper, over the signature of * Au 
Observer.” Conducting, hovrever, a free press, and uninflu- 
enced by any considerations separate from a regard for truth 
and justice, we inserted with pleasure his defence of Doo Mi- 
guel’s rightful elaims to the Crown of his ancestors—without, 
however, having our belief impaired in the fulfilment of our 
prediction. 

In that communication we are charged with having penned 
the remarks in question under the influence of prejudice. We 
kre not aware of the correctness of this imputation, unless it 
should be considered to be « prejudice, to believe, after some 
examination of the subject, that Don Miguel has attained his 
present eminence by means recognized as legitimate neither 
by the Monarchical States of Euvope, nor by the usages of Re- 
publics, as we shall presently show. We are also charged 
with “suggesting opinions not altogether consonant with the 
generally approved principles of the law of uations, nor with 
the friendly feelings which all political societies owe each oth- 


’ 


er. for their common weal and happiness.” Upou referring to 
the article thus animadverted upon, we can find no warranty 
for the former of these allegations. Indeed we cannot disco- 
ver what particular portion of our remarks was referred to. 
In holding out the possibility of Don Pedro's being placed on 
the Portuguese Throne, after having once abdicated it, we ad- 
vanced the position, without giving anv opinion as to the le- 
gality of such a proceeding, under the law of nations ; and 
freely signified our belief, that, if it should be done, it would 
be the result of that species of Royal subterfuge, by which co- 
ercion has been so often pleaded in justification of acts which 
have had for their object the melioration of the politieal condi- 
tion of the people. In reference to the second allegation, we 
plead guilty, if it ean be clearly demonstrated to be inconsis- 
tent with public duty, for the couductor of a political journal, 
in a free country, to pronounce au opinion upon the legality of 
the tenure of a disputed Kingdoin. 


After stating our proposition in relation to Don Pedro, that 
‘it is far more probable that he will be seated ou the Throne 
of Portugal, within a few months from this time, than that he 
will go into retirement,” our correspondeni ventures the opi- 
nion that we must have lost sight of the fact “that Dor Mi- 
guel is the present acknowledged and sworn King of Portugal, 
by the Portuguese nation ; consequently, so de gure and de fac- 
to.’ In reply to this position, we answer, that we had not 
lost sight of the fact that Don Miguel is the present Ning of 
Portugal de facto, but we have yet to learn that he is such de 
jure. It is certainly not within our competency to argue the 
question of right with one who appears to have made the mat- 
ter a subject of his particular study, and who, from his admit- 
ted relation to Portugal, must understand it better than we do; 
but we shall, nevertheless, venture to offer a few remarks, as 
those upon which our opinions are founded. 


The immediate facts of the case are these. By the order of 
the succession to the Portuguese Crown, the eldest male inhe- 
rits, in preference to females. Don Joho the Sixth, King of 
Portugal and Algarves, died at Lisbon on the 10th of March, 
1826. Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, bis eldest son, was im- 
mediately proclaimed King of Portugal, as the legitimate suc- 
cessor to his father, by the Portuguese authorities, and a depu- 
tation was sent to him, to announce this fact, and to solicit his 
return. Up to the latest period of his life, Don Joho always 
spoke of Don Pedro as his legitimate successor ; and, even so 
late as the Gth of March, whilst.on his death-bed, he signed a 
decree appointing a Regency, with authority to act uotil, in 
ease of his death, * the legitimate heir and successor of his 
Crown should take measures upon the subject.” 

On the 24th of April news reached Rio de Janeiro of the 
death of Don John, and on the 27th of that month Don Pedro 
issued a decree, as King of Portugal, continuing the Regency 
created by his father on the 6th of March, with power to act 
“until the installation of the one which I am about to esta- 
blish, in the Constitutional Charter of the Portuguese Monar- 
chy, which I shall immediately give.” On the 2d of May Don 
Pedro executed an act of abdication in favor of his daughter 
Donna Maria da Gloria, “in order that she, as reigning Queen, 
may govern independently of this Empire, and by the Consti- 
tution, which it has pleased me to decree, to give, and to order 
to be sworn to, by my Carta da Lei of the 29th of April of the 
current year: And I am also pleased to declare that my said 
daughter, the reigning Queen of Portugal, shall not leave the 
Empire of Brazil until it shall officially appear that the Con- 
stitution has been sworn to, as | have commanded, and untii 
the spousals of the marriage which I propose to contract be- 
tween her and my much-beloved and valued brother the Infant 
Don Miguel, shall be effected, and the marriage concluded ;— 
and this my abdication and cession shall not be verified, if either 
of these two conditions shall fail.” 


| eigner born could inherit the Crown. 


| ‘The reason why Don Pedro abdieated in favor of his eldest 
i daughter, and not of his son, who was at the time five months 
‘old, was this: By the fundamental law of Portugal, no for- 
The young Prince was 


. . . . . . . . . . . a. t . 
‘bora in Brazil after its independence, hilst Donna Maria was to the Sovereign such measures as it might deem advisable ; 
born before the separation from the mother country, and was! and that, whatever may have been the powers they assumed, 


as inuch a Portuguese by birth as her father Don Pedro, who | law fully or unlawfully, in particular junctures of the State, the 


was born in Portugal. 
In the mouth of June, the Charter, granted under date of the 
29th of April, with the aet of abdication of 2d of May, reach- 


ed Lisben. By that Charter it was provided as follows: 


verned by a Reg ney, Which shail belong to the nearest rela- 
tive of the King, aceerding to the order of succession, who 
shall be twenty five years of age.” Tiat nearest relative hap- 
pened to be the Princess Donna Isabel Mario, who immediate- 
ly entered upon the duties of her appointment. ‘The Consti- 
tution was sworu to, the vew Government was recognized by 
all the Powers of kLurope, coins were ordered to be struck with 
the effigy of Dou Pedro the Fourth, and for about two years 
nota doubt appears to have been suggested, except amongst 
the auticonstitutional party, that Don Pedro was the legiti- 
mate King of Portugal. 

In the mean time Don Miguel was at Vienna, whither he 
had beeu sent, in 1824, in consequence of his agency in certain 
political transactions, in that year, which very much rese:nbled 
au attempt to dethrone his father. He there, however, express- 
ed his aequiescence in the terms of his brother's abdication, 
and cousented to the spousals, which were celebrated bv proxy, 
with the young Queen, then about seven years of age. In 
I822, having reached his twenty-fifth year, he returned to Por- 
tugal by the way of England, and assumed the reins of Gov- 
erument, as Regent under the Charler. lu this capacity, how- 
Ilis return was the sig- 
nal for the anti-constitutional party to act openly. As a first 
movement, the ollices, civil and military, were filled with per- 
sons of the same political faith ; and, after this was accom- 
plished, it was au easy matter to get up, from different quar- 
ters, petitions, soliciting Don Miguel to abolish the Charter, 
and to assume the Crown. 
we are perfectly familiar. 


ever, he did not long continue to act. 


With this sort of paraphernalia 
We have seen this same game 
played off in Brazil over and over again ; and, had we leisure 
to give a sketch (for which we have ample materials) of the 
revolution, in that country, which made Don Pedro Emperor, 
we could prove that nothing is more easy for the powers that 
be, than to get up petitions to the Government, in favor of any 
measure which it may be desirable to hold up to the world as 
an expression of public opinion. Such petitions were got up 
in Portugal, and the Chamber of Deputies was dissolved ; but, 
ap act so flagrant and so illegitimate, as that of open usurpa- 
tion, was too daring even for Don Miguel, and recourse was 
had to the expedieut of reviving a body called the Cortes of 
Lamego, which had had no existence for more than a century. 
This Cortes was convoked by Don Miguel, consisting of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and certain Procurators, or Deputies, from 
different towns, representing the people in the same manner 
about as the representation of Old Sarum, in Englaud, repre- 
sented the British people, for the purpose of consulting them 
upon bis claims to the Throne. ‘That body, on the 28th day of 
July, 1828, decided that Don Miguel was the lawful King of 
Portugal. But upon what grounds was this decision justified ! 
It was by declaring that Don Pedro had forfeted the Crown, 
by accepting of that of a foreign State, and by making war 
upon the mother country. We do not think our readers would 
be inclined to listen to a long argument on thissubject, and we 
shall therefore content ourselves with referring to a fact, which 
we think will, with most unprejudiced minds, be decisive on 
the subject. That foci is, that, whilst all the Powers of Europe 
acknowledged the legiiiawocy of Don Pedro's Gevernment, not 
one, except Spain, has acknowilcdged that of Don Miguel. 
Our correspondent seems to trevt |) 's refusal to recognize as a 
matter of no importance. We difler from him on this point, 
and especially when we see that even the despotic Courts of 
Europe have suspeuded their diplomatic interrourse with Por- 
tugal. Pray, let us ask, is it likely that the Autocrat of Rus- 
sia, the Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia, would 
have omitted to seize upon so favorable an event as the resto- 
ration of absolute government in Portugal, te add a pew link 
to the chain of the Holy Alliance, and to streagthen still more 
the principle of despotism in Europe? Woald Charles the 
Tenth of France, devoted as he was to anti-constitutional 
principles, have seen his relative struggling against the very 
sort of of position which subsequently overthrew his Throne, 
without standing by him, and throwivg the moral force of 
France into the scale of Don Miguel's legitimacy? We ima- 
gine not; and, although we have the misfortune to differ from 
our correspondent, we cannot but consider the conduct of the 
European Courts as conclusive as to their general belief that 
the present occupancy of the Portuguese Thione has been at- 
tained by means not recognized by the institetions of Portugal. 

But perhaps “ An Observer” does not contend for this point. 
He is willing to place the question upon the ground that Don 
Miguel has been chosen King by the people. If the Clergy, 
Nobility, and the Procurators elected by the influence of the 
Crown, who compose the Cortes of Lamego, constitute the 
people, or really represent the popular sentiment, Don Miguel's 
right to the Throne would in our estimation be perfect and in- 
defeasible. We cannot, however, regard that body as a popu- 
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lar assembly, aud we know the opinion of the coustitutionalists 
of Portugal to be, that the Cortes of Lamego, when it former- 
ly existed, was a consulting, and not a legislative body ; that 
it possessed no right to enact laws, but merely to recommend 


| legality of their existence was entirely superceded by the oew 


and modern Cortes established by the Constitution granted by 
Don Pedro the Fourth. 

We shall not, however, undertake to decide this question for 
vur correspondent. His opinions cannot be changed by any 
‘hing we can say. But we would ask, is there any thing, uo- 
der the circumstances of the case, which would render it alto- 
gether improbable that Don Pedro may attempt to oust his 
brother? Jt is true, that, on the 3d of March, 1828, he con- 
firmed his original contingent abdication, by an absolute aod 
unconditional one, in favor of Donaa Maria. But would it be 
difficult for him to make it appear that this second act was ex- 
torted from him by the force of circumstanées? He suspected 
or knew that Don Miguel did not intend to comply with the 
original terms, aud his own Brazilian subjects were dissatisfied 
at his continuing to retain the title of King of Portugal. We 
do not intend, by putting this question, to express our opinion 
on the side of a loose morality. We are only stating what we 
believe to be the morality of Kings, as evideored by repeated 
acts in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Brazil, within the last twenty 
years, wherein constitutions have been sworn to, and after- 
wards overthrown, upon the justificatory plea that the oaths 
were extorted in a state of coercion. It may be, indeed, that 
France and England will not take any open active part in fa- 
vor of Dou Pedro. This would not be necessary. Their mere 
non-intervention in the dispute would be suffieient, and every 
one knows that the moral force ef a Government, as sometimes 
expressed by mere neutrality, may be more efficient than an 
army ora fleet. Should Don Pedro land at the Islaud of Ter- 
ceira, now professing allegiance to Donua Maria, under pre- 
tence, it may be, of assisting his daughter to recover her 
Throne, and proceed thence to the Tagus, and proclaim anew 
the Charter—and, should his partisans have a ful! assurance 
that neither France or Great Britain would interfere ia the 
contest—we will ackuowledge that we have a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the state of opinion in Portugal, if Don Mi- 
guel is not served very much in the style his relative of France 
was served last July. This acknowledgment is all that our 
correspondent ean expect from us, and we promise to make it, 
upon being called upon, if our prediction fails. 

In reference to the inconsistency with which we are charged, 
in representing the rights of Don Pedro as forfeited in Brazil 
by his abdication, and as not having been forfeited in Portugal 
by a similar abdication, we remark, that, in veither ease, was 
the abdication a strictly voluntary one. ‘They were both forced 
upon him by his particular position—as much so as that of 
Charles the Tenth, in favor of the Duke of Bordeaux ; and, 
although, according to the code of morals existing amongst 
private individuals, in analogous cases, both acts would be con- 
sidered as irrevocable, vet, in the Royal code, a different inter- 
pretation would be given, according as force might or might 
not be applied with a chance of success. We believe there 
are Monarchs who would most readily waive all scruples of 
couscience, (and we would include Doo Miguel amongst the 
number,) and assist in replacing Charles the Tenth upon the 
Throne of France, or Don Pedro on the Throne of Brazil, if 
they had the power, notwithstanding their solemn abdications ; 
and, upon the same principles, we believe there are those who 
would be equally ready to assist in placing Don Pedro on the 
‘Tbrone of Portugal. The comparison of the case of Don Mi- 
suel with that of Louis Philippe, we object to, for the reasons 
before given. The power which placed Don Miguel on the 
Throne, was quite a different one from that which placed Louis 
Philippe where he is. But, be that as it may, we are not dis- 
posed to intermeddie with the internal cencerns of other na- 
tions. If the people of Portugal are satisfied with the present 
order of things, we are equally satisfied. We hold, to its full 
extent, the doctrine of pon-intervention ; and, although we 
cannot, as individuals, give up the right of speculating upon 
the politics of other States, yet we believe that the only true 
and safe pwlicy for our Government to pursue, is that which 
has been observed in relation to Portugal, not to trouble our 
heads with the abstract doctrine whether a King de facto is 
also such de jure. 

Having thus defended ourselves against the charges particu- 
larly designed for us, we have performed the only duty abso- 
lutely incumbent upoo us, and we cannot therefore undertake 
to defend the character of Don Pedro against the numerous 
and heavy denuuciations levelled against him by our corres- 
pondent. Most of them are substantially correct, but it would 
not be difficult to show, that, during the whole course of the 
revolution, Don Pedro displayed as much forbearance towards 
the Portuguese, as it was possible for him to do, without ren- 
dering himself liable to suspicions that he was not sincere in 
his devotion to Brazilian independence. Indeed, he did not 
escape such suspicions ; and we know, from an actual resi- 
dence of near five years at his capital, that, to his Portuguese 
attachments is due the safety of thousands of native Portu- 
guese, who would, without his protection, have been massa- 
cred or expelled from the country. And has it been so soon 
forgotten that it was his taking sides with the Portuguese, 
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against the Brazilians, in the late disturbances in March and 
April, that cost him his Crown? There is no doubt upon this 
fact, and this alone, with the great body of the Portuguese 
people, would be considered as a full satisfaction for many 
past transgressions. But this circumstance will not constitute 
his only claim upon the gratitude of the Portuguese nation, and 
entitle him to its favor. 

















He gave them a Constitution, which 
was embraced, in 1826, by the people, with as much ardor and 
zeal as they are represented to have displayed in favor of the 
This will con- 
stitute the chief ground of his claims for favor—and, had his 
sins against the nation been ten times as great as they were, 
they would find an ample atonement in this single act. Nor 


overthrow of the former Constitution in 1823. 


would it be difficult, perhaps, to show, that, if the personal and 
private merits and demerits of Don Pedro and Dou Miguel 
were weighed in the scales, the prepondezance would be great- 
ly in favor of the former. 





We publish to-day an extract from a Speech, delivered on 
the 25th ultimo, by the Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at a public dinner given to him in Backs 
County, where he resides. This being the first public expres- 
sion of the opinion of a public man, in Pennsylvania, against 
the American System, since the tide began to turn agatust it 
in Ohio, is regarded here, by the fricuds of Free Trade, with 
much interest. “Whether or no it will be followed up, in this 
State, by further demonstrations of opposition to the restrictive 
policy, remains to be seen. That the sanctity With which that 
policy has been shrouded fer some years, in the Western States, 
is beginning to be torn off, is manifest, from several articles in 
our paper of to-day, under the head of Missouri and Indiana 
Politics, aud from several Ohio papers, which are daily gain- 
ing courage, and which before long, we think, will speak out 
as boldly as any of our friends cou'd desire. In the States 
of Maine and New Hampshire the American System has re- 
ceived the coup de grace, and we observe, with great satisfac- 
tion, that six or eight papers in that quarter, with which we 
exchange, advocate, with much ability and fearlessness, the 
cause of Free Trade. 





The Providence American, one of the most stedfast in the 
faith of the American System, as being a good thing for Rhode 
Island, has lately given its readers another homily, which we 
purpose to analyze. We copy the whole of the article—but, 
for the convenience of examination, have dissected it, and 
placed it ia a different type from our own remarks. 

The sales of domestic goods, in New York, have increased to a sur- 
prising extent within a few years. In 1814 the sales of domestics 
amounted to $387,631 ; in 1817 to $726,165 ; in 1830 to $10,300,705. 
n 1229 the excess of sales of foreign. over domestic goods, was $7,- 

. — ‘ we ‘ a) * ‘ 
851.302 ; in 1830 it was only $5,164,700. The whole value of do- 
mestic goods sold in the city of New York, in the year 1830, is estiuna- 
ted at fifteen millions of dollars. 


There is nothing “* surprising” in the fact that the sale of 
domestic goods should have increased very greatly in New 
York. People must have clothing, and, if the Government will 
not let them get it from: abroad, they must needs get it at 
home. Selecting one spot, however, as proof of the prospe- 
rity of a whole country, Is uot fair. Since 1814 the city of 
New York has much enlarged its commerce, not only because 
the population of the State and of the whole country has been 
extensively augmented, but because the Erie Canal has drawn 
to her a large class of customers from the West, who before 
went to other cities. We pretend to kuow nothing of the esti- 
mates given here of the sales of goods, but, supposing them to 
be correct, it only shows that New York is a great depot for 
the sale of New England manufactures ; and no one ever 
doubted, that, in proportion as foreign cotton and woollen 
goods were shut out of the country, by prohibitory duties, do- 
mestic fabrics would take their place. 

The difference between the sales-of foreign goods, in 1829 and 1830, 
proves the beneficial effects of the last ‘Tanti. It is singular, when 
these facts are taken into consideration, the vast amount of the raw 
material which is consumed, the labor expended upon the production 
of these goods, the shipping employed in transporting them to all sec- 
tions of the Union, and the genera! prosperity which manufactures dif- 
fuse. that any reasonable individual could doubt their utility. Many, 
however, even in “New England, are willing to carry their free trade 
notions to the utmost limits, and unequivocally deny the benetits result- 
ing from the Protective System. 


Now, according to our notions, the difference between the 
sales of foreign goods, in 1829 and 1830, does not prove the 
beneficial effects of the last Tariff. It only proves that the 
Tarif bas forced people to buy domestic goods, who would 
otherwise have bought foreign goods. Suppose a case like 
this. Suppose the farmers of New Jersey conld supply the 
Philade!phia market with peaches at a dollar a bushel—and 
suppose the Pennsylvania farmers could not supply it at less 
than two dollars a bushel, and that, for their protection, the 
City Corporation should put a broad construction on their 
charter, and impose a duty of a dollar and a half a bushel 
upon Jersey peaches, the effect of which would be to shut 
them out of the market—would any body but a wiseacre con- 
sider that the Philadelphia consumers of peaches were bene- 
fitted? That the Pennsylvania farmers would be benefitted, 
we will admit, in the same manner that we admit that the 
Tariff puts money into the pockets of the Rhode Island ma- 
oufacturers. F.very body else, however, wouid be losers— 
Peaches would be dearer than they otherwise would have been 
—and thus the coasumer would be taxed, whilst the Jersey 
farmer would be clriven to apply his land and labor to the rais- 
iag of something else, less profitable than peaches would have 





been. The man who, under such circumstances, should pro- 
nounce the successful cultivation of peaches in Pennsylvania a 
public benefit, would have about as limited netions of State po- 
licy, as some of our Members of Congress have. 

As to “the vast amount of raw material consumed,” it is 
uot half as vast as it would be if we were allowed to take such 
goods, in payment, as the country wants, from those who are 
willing to buy most of it. As to “the labor expended upon 
the production of these goods,” it does not produce as many 
yards of cloth as if half the number of people employed were 
turned over to something else, and if the rest were made to 
turn grind-stones. And, as to the employment they afford to 
ships, it is the mere substitution of one ion of coasting craft 
for two cons of registered vessels. The man who could see 
prosperity io this, would discover prosperity on a turnpike- 
road, to advance the iuterests of which a canal should have 
been broken up. 

It is singular, also, that the people of the South eonsider this Tariff 
such a “ bill of abominations.”” But they are in some measure excu- 
suble. The leading men oppose it to gain temporary influence and no- 
toriety. They embrace all] muting occasions to inculcate the most absurd 
doctrines, aud excite the minds of the people almost to rebellion, by 
telling them of the enormous taxes, and unnecessary burdeus, and ge- 
neral evils, originating from the Protective System. Now, the people 
in other sections of the Union. and especially im the North, have as good 
opportunities of judging of this question, as their Southern brethren. 
They know that England has established her manufactures, by nursing 
them in their infancy, until they have arrived at maturity—that, by pur- 
suing this course, she has attained a degree of prosperity and security 
which many other Powers cannot surpass, and which has finally ena- 
bled her to compete successfully with any nation on the globe. Hence, 
the friends of domestic industry are greatly encouraged by such an ex- 
ample. They look forward to the period when our manufactures shall 
atlain a degree of perfection and security which will enable us to com- 
pete even with proud England. ‘They believe this great end can be 
accomplished only by a Tariti, and hence they are determined to sustain 
uw, against all opposition. 

Here we have again the story of the pains in the stomach. 
The other day we had a smart temporary attack of rheuma- 
tism in the right shoulder, which interfered with our writing. 
We found that we could not write as much as we could with- 
out the rheumatism, but still we could write more in a day 
A tariff friend, 
who stepped in to see us, asked us how we could write so 


than we used to do, owing to long practice. 


much?) We told him that it was because we had the rheuma- 
tism in the right shoulder. He was astonished at this, and said 
that could not be. We answered it could be proved quite as 
clearly as that the country thrives because of the Tariff. En- 
gland has thrived about as much, from her restrictive policy, as 
she has from her publie debt, her enormous civil list, her waste- 
ful expenditure, her borough-monger system, and her expensive 
wars—and just about as much as the population of Philasel- 
phia owes its increase to the yellow fever which has oceasion- 
ally visited it. She has thrived in spite of all these drawbacks, 
and, thanks be to Heaven, there are in the United States a vi- 
gor, an elasticity, aud an onward march, which cannot be nev- 
tralized by the efforts of all the dunces in the land. 

As to the determination to sustain the Tariff against all op- 
position, we think it likely that thé monopolists all have a si- 
milar feeling ou the subject. They would stick to the Tariff, 
even if they foresaw from it the dissolution of the Union. For- 
tunately, however, they cannot control the destinies of this 
country forever. The people will step in, and, whenever they 
shail be convinced that the question is simply the Restrictive 
System or a dissolution of the Union, away goes the former. 


As for the mighty evils which the “American System” brings, they 
dwell only in the imagination of enthusiasts and ambitious politicians. 
We challenge ary man to look in and around this town, for example, 
and first acknowkdge its prosperity and activity, and then declare, can- 
didly and dispastionately, if he can trace this prosperity to any other 
source than to the Tarifl. We will give an hundred-fold more for the 
practical operations of this system, than for all the theories of the free 
trade advocates. The flourishing villages in our vicinity are living ex- 
amples of the erinent benefits to be derived from the encouragement 
of domestic industry. The town of Providence, with her eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, her increasing commercial interests, and the zeal 
and public spirit which are daily manifested, speak volumes in favor of 
the Tariff. When we have such examples constantly before us, who can 
doubt?) Who cas be blind and deluded enough to deride and ridicule 
the cause of this happiness and prosperity ? 

The foregoing paragraph is the only sensible one of the 
whole piece. fk lets the cat out of the bag. The simple ex- 
pression “this wn,” speaks volumes. The “American,” at 
last, it appears, judges of the beneficial effects of the Americz.n 
System upon th: whole nation, from its effects upon the town 
of Providence ; and, because millions of dollars are drained 
from the pockets of the whole people, for the purpose of build- 
ing up a few towns in New England, we are gravely told that 
the prosperity of those towns is evidence that the people, whose 
money was take to build them up, are great gainers. As to 
Providence, although it may derive some benefits from the ma- 
nufactories estatlished in and near it, yet the great causes of 
its prosperity arc the same as those which operate in so many 
other places, viz.great wealth, enterprise, and industry, as well 
in commerce as o those branches of manufactures which need 
not the aid of taxation to support them. 





Is it not for the interest of the whole community that nails 
should be cheap? How many roofs of houses, floors, weather- 
boardings, fences, gates, and various other things, made of 
wood, could ofte: be saved by having a few nails! A stitch 
in time saves nite. Many a man might trace his loss of pro- 
perty or health tc the want of a few nails! And only look at 
ship and boat-building : how many lives and bow much pro- 
perty have been lost, for the want of a few nails or spikes! It 
is surprising to o»serve how great an influence small matters 





sometimes have in producing important results. It is an old 
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and a true saying, that “It is the last hair that breaks the ca- 
mel's back,”"—and many a ship has foundered at sea, because 
there was a nail or a spike less employed in her building. Let 
any farmer, who is building a barn, say whether cheap nails 
ire nota great object to him, and whether many a gate or 
fence has vot been left unrepaired, for the want of a few 
nails, until the cattle had broken it down and got into the fields. 

Now, that the farmers may see how they are bamboozled by 
the iron-masters, we can assure them, that, if there was no 
duty on iron, cut nails could be made in the United States at 
a4 ceuts per pound, which is $2 per 100 lbs. less than the pre- 
sent price. We are acquainted with a blacksmith who would 
stipulate to supply them at that price. 





The following article has appeared in some of our exchange 
papers : 


Repeal of the Duty on Printed Calicoes.—The repeal of the Duty on 
Printed Calicoes has. says a Liverpool paper of the 24th, given a great 
impulse to that branch of trade. Since the calico-printers have been 
freed from the superintendence of the Excise, and all the vexations at- 
tendant upon it, the manufacture has taken a fresh spring. The mer- 
chants of this port have also found a repeal of the duty, and the conse 
quent abolition of the drawback system, a greatadvantage It enables 
them to ship their cotton goods in a much shorter time, and frees them 
from innumerable oaths and almost endless trouble. 





The advocates of the American System are terribly oppos- 
ed to every improvement or invention which has a tendeney 
to throw people out of employment. They are positively 
averse to labor-saving machinery which benefits thousands, 
because it may oblige hundreds to get their living in some 
new occupation. Now, if there be any soundness in their 
views, they cannot but feel indignant at the impudence of the 
horse described in the following article, in interfering with the 
American industry of his owner. What they might call im- 
pudence, however, we should call good sense, and we really 
consider that this horse is capable of teaching the principles of 
political economy, much better than some animals, of a kia- 
dred breed, who have attempted it. If we had met with this 
story a year ago, before the papers of Ohio began to speak 
out, we should have headed it * Light in the West.” 


From the Centreville (Indiana ) Times. 

RemarkaBie Conpuct or a Honse.—Mr. Israel Abrahams, in the 
vicinity of this town, has a horse that will of his own accord pump a 
sufficiency of water for all the other horses on the farm. We have wit- 
nessed him, when turned loose into the barn-yard, go directly to the 
pump, take the handle between his teeth, and throw the water with as 
much foree, and almost as much regularity, as a man would, until he 
would pump enough for his companions aud himself, when he would 
drink, and deliberately retire. No pains were ever taken,or means used, 
to learn him a business which proves a great accommodation to himeelf, 
and relieves his owner of eonsiderable labor. 





We see, every day, very strong manifestations of a belief, in 
certain quarters, that the Tariff policy is to be henceforth the 
settled policy of the country. Take the following as an ex- 
ample, from a New York paper: 

The foundation for a Steam Cotton Factory, two hundred feet long, 
has been laid in Olneyville, and is progressing. In Fall River, an im- 


mense Factory, two hundred and seventy-five feet long, and three sto- 


ries high, is nearly completed, and has some of its machinery already 
in operation. 2 


Now, all the world knows that a more determined opposi- 
tion has never been displayed against a system of oppression, 
than is at this day exhibited against the restrictive policy; aud 
yet, with all the solema warnings before their eyes, there are to 
be found people silly enough to believe that prohibitory duties 
on cotton goods are to be continued forever. When the dread- 
ful reaction comes, we have no doubt that these people wilt 
have the effrontery to declare, as others have done before them. 
that they were invited to embark in manufactures, by the ae- 
quiescence of the whole country in the American System ;— 
and, as proof of this acquiescence, they will state that revolo- 
tion had not actually taken piace when they laid the founda- 
tions of their buildings. In truth there never has been an ae- 
quiescence in the tariff scheme of plunder, different from that 
which we have seen so frequently displayed on the bigh-way, 


where a traveller, overpowered by numbers, has been obliged 
to “stand and deliver.” 





The whole contest between the Free Trade party and the 
Tariffites, resolves itself into this: The former contend that 
two and two are four—the latter insist upon it that two and 
two are five. A compromise would amount to a mutual un- 
derstanding between the parties, that two and two are four 
and a half. With our present notions of arithmetic, we can 
never acquiesce in any such nonsense. The advocates of Men 
will no doubt endeavor to bring about the adjustment of the 
question at four anda half. But the advocates of Principles 
with hold out for the other half ; and, if they should be over- 
powered in the contest. they will have, at least, the satisfaction 


| of knowing that they die true arithmeticians. 





The Free Trade party have always contended that duties 
upon foreiga commoditivs make them dearer than they would 
otherwise be. 

In answer to this argument, which is self-evident to every 
man of common understanding, the Tariff party assert thag 
this is not true, for that since the imposition of high duties the 
protected goods have fallen in price. * 

That the protected goods have fallen in price is true enough, 
but what is left out of sight by these gentry is, that almost all 
other goods have fallen in price too, since the year 1816, whetb- 
er protected or not. This fact we have established in this 
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journal, beyond all possibility of refutation, and if those who 
aro laboring with us in the same cause would continue to touch 
repeatedly on this string, a seal would forever be put upon the 
lips of those who innocently or fraudulently employ as an ar 
gument in favor of bigh duties the fact that those high duties 
have alone made goods fall in price. We have shown, by a 
publication of the prices of upwards of 250 articles, in the years 
1816 and 1831, respectively, copied from two of the most re- 
spectable Prices Current, that almost every one has fallen, more 
or less, between those two periods, there being but fifteen ex- 
ceptions in the whole list, which comprises every article quoted 
in both papers.* This exhibition of prices will show, that, as 
goods subject to low duties, and no duties at all, have fallen, 
as well as those which are subject to high duties, the occasion 
of the fall is to be looked for in geneval causes, not operating 
in this country only, but in all the countries of the commercial 
world. 

* The exceptions are: Pig-copper, madder, pine-scantling, hoops, 
Bordeaux brandy, and claret in bottles, which are quoted at the same 

rices at both periods—and opium, flax-seed, beaver-skins, hides, hoop- 
iron, undressed leather, yellow ochie (dry,) tortoise-shell, and English 
whiting, which had risen. 

The present Tariff has set the wits of people to work in a 
wonderful manner, and some of the most curious results have 
taken place. A friend of ours, in importing some heavy manu- 
factures of iron, ordered them to be packed in casks made of 
sheet iron. On making a calculation he found that the iron 
casks cost him at the rate of £1 sterling for each ton of hard- 
ware, whilst wooden casks would have cost £1 4s. Gd. per ton, 
aud a difference besides consists in this: The iron casks are 
worth, in this country as sheet iron, at least the cost, whereas 
the wooden ones have scarcely any value, beyond what they 
possess as fire wood. 





glt is amusing to see the droll sort of logic to which the tariff 
meu resort, iu order to throw dust into the eyes of the people, 
and to make them believe that half a loaf is better than a 
whole one, which is the theory upon which the American Sys- 
tem is founded. The following is a specimen of what we al- 
lude to, copied 

From the Monmouth Enquirer. 

Some Eastern paper tells a good story, illustrating the effects of the 
American System. A farmer had learnt, from the free trade advocates, 
that the Turiff lays a duty of 25 per cent. on leather, and that the con- 
sumer pays the duty. Straight he goes to his shoe-maker, determined 
to be imposed on no longer, and demands the price of hie shoes. Being 
infsrmed of this, he tells him, now you get out of me twenty-five per 
cent. duty, which you put in your pocket: throw off this, and I'll take 
your shoes. ‘“ Well, you will pay in produce, I suppose, as usual.” 
“ Yes, my wife has sent you some cheese, which she says | must get 
ten cents a pound for.” “ Well, tarn-about is fair play; and, if | deduct 
the duty from the shoes, you will deduct the duty from your cheese.” 
“Oh, of course, this would be right.” “ Well, the price of the shoes 
is twelve shillings, and you say the duty is twenty-five per cent. ; this 
deducted, will leave the shoes only nine shillimgs. How much cheese 
bave you?” “ Twenty pounds, which comes to just two dollars.” 
= Well, but, neighbor, you know by the Tariff the duty on imported 
cheese is nine cents per pound, which, deducted, leaves twenty cents 
for your cheese, and this, taken from the price of my shoes with the 
duty thrown off, will leave you ninety-two cents in my debt.” Thus, 
the poor farmer, for the first time in his life, learned that it was by the 
protection of the Taritf only that he was enabled to sell his butter and 
cheese ; and thus it is, by protection, and the sapporting each other, 
that we all live. If the farmer, as well as the manufacturer, were not 
protected by the Tariff, the produce of his farm would be but poor and 
profitless—he would sink money on the very grain he raises. 

We have sometimes seen a child amazingly puzzled to find 
out whether there was apy truth in the proposition, 

“ If a man, who “Oysters” cries, 
“ Cries not when his father dies, 

“ *Tis a sign that he had rather 

“ Have an oyster than his father.” 

Aad we have no doubt that the ingenuity displayed in the 
above story of the farmer and shoe-maker will set the wits of 
many a wiseacre to work, to see if it be not true and conclu- 
eive on the subject. To those, however, who have studied po- 
litical economy enough to enable them to detect an error, the 
fallacy will be apparent enough. It consists in supposing that 
the farmer and shoe-maker derive an equal benefit from the 
operation of the Tariff. Had this been the case, the result 
would have been quite different. Suppose, for instance, that 
ahe duty on shoes were twenty per centum ad valorem, aad the 
duty on cheese also twenry per centum ad valorem, an abate- 
ment of the same sum from each article would have left the 
parties in the same relative position as if they had made no 
abatement on either side, and thus no advantage would have 
been gained by either. But, in the case supposed, the duty 
Spon one article—that is, shoes—may be from twenty-five to 
Gfty per centum ou the cost, whereas that upon cheese is one 
hundred per centum anon the quality which would be equal to 
the American cheese worth ten cents. The proposition, there- 
fore, as stated by the shoe-maker, was this: * I will deduct 25 
eeuts from the price of my shoes, if you will deduct $1 80 ets. 
from the price of your cheese,”—which would have been a 
proposal too much in the style of the Monkey System for any 
Yankee farmer to have listened to. 

But there is another fallacy conveyed by this story, which is 
this: The farmer is supposed to be fool enough to believe that 
it is only by a duty of nine cents per pound upon double Glou- 
cester, Cheshire, Stilton, and Parmesan cheese, worth, in the 
countries where they are made, from 20 to 50 cents a pound, 
that he is enabled to get ten cents for his home-made cheese. 
The real truth is, that the farmers who manufacture cheese for 
sale at the low price of ten cents, are just about as much be- 


mefitted by the duty as they are by the duty of ten cents per 


such thing as a tariff protection for their industry. ‘The rude 
products of agriculture can never be imported into this coun- 


oufacturers, now that the price is high, import the yarn ready 
spun. Equal protection is therefore out of the question, and 
it is altogether impossible to imagine how the farmers have 
heen so generally gulled into the belief that they are benefitted 
by a system which makes them pay double prices for their 
iron, sugar, clothing, &c. 





A meeting was lately held at Charleston, S. C., on the sub- 
ject of a Free Trade Convention, at which it was resolved to 
send Delegates to the Convention proposed to be held at Phi- 
ladelphia on the 30th of September next. We shall give the 
proceedings in our next, by which time we hope the names of 
the Delegates will be published. 





The Charleston Mercury, in some remarks upon various 
editurtal attacks upon Mr. McDuffie’s speech, bo'ds the fol- 
lowing firm language: 


The United States Telegraph does not like his speech. Ih 
compliments him, indeed, as an “ accomplished statesman,” 
hut cannet conceive ““why Mr. McDuffie should urge South 
Carolina te put herself upon her sovereignty”—thinks his ad- 
vice or Opinion to that effect unnecessary aod antimely—and 
significantly asks “Cui bone” should she act. The Telegraph 
tells us, that the Tariff difficulties nay be settled without a re 
sort to the Carolina doctrines, and that things are in a fair 
train to effeet a cormpromise between the manufacturers and 
the people of the South, which may be satisfactory to both. 
These remarks of the Telegraph require some notice. We re- 
yret exceedingly to see them. 
the able Editor of that print, nothmg could give us greater 


We will not, therefore, answer his objections now, or discuss 
any of the topics connected with the difference between the 
South and the Federal Goverument. Our present object is 
simply to undeceive the Telegraph as to the possibility of a 
compromise between the people of the South and the manu- 
facturers. As we are sure that the only compromise to which 
the manufacturers would consent, would be one of which the 
effect would be to exouerate themselves completely from taxa- 
tion, and to threw the whole support of the Government en- 
urely on the South, so we are equally sure that the people of 
the South will never consent to avy arrangement or compro- 
mise, whatever, which involves the surrender or relinquish. 
ment of a single tittle of their just rights, or of the sacred and 
vital principles of political liberty, for which they are contend- 
ing. We know the people of whom we speak, and we speak 
advisedly when we say, that there is no possible consideration 
—not even that which the Tele; raph supposes to be indued 
with talismanic influence—which could induce the advocates 
of Statee Rights to enter iato bargain or compromise with the 
supporters of the American System. The people of the South 
go for their rights—and vothing less than their attainment will 
or can satisfy their feelings or restrain their acion. lu eem- 
parison with this great object—so essential to their own and to 
their children’s welfare—they care nothing, literally nothing, 
for the Presidential canvass. To them it is a matter of per- 
fect insignificance who executes the laws enacted for their ruin, 
or who wields the sword that is destined to destroy them. They 
go for their rights and for them alone ; nor will tiey be divert- 
ed from the prosecution of those great primary concerns, by 
any subject of mere ordinary interest. We hope, therefore, 
that the Editor of the Telegraph will understand distinetly that 
the idea of a compromise in relation to their rights is one which 
neither can, nor will be admitted by the State Bights party. It 
is with much reluctance that we have touched this matter. We 
have always been glad to ce-operate with theable and inde- 
pendent Editor of the Telegraph. and have hiherto regarded 
him, not only as friendly to the South, but assustaining, to a 
certain degree at least, the principles aud «bctrives of the 
State Rights party, as promulged by the expeition of which 
Mr. Calhoun is understood to be the author. I is unnecessary 
to say, that we still desire to have him as a friend, and should 
deeply regret to fiad him in the rauks of ouropponents. In 
that event, however, (should it uufortunately happen) the State 
Rights party will have no alternative left, bu! to regard him, 
as they do all others, ‘in amily, a friend—in wer, anenemy.” 





A neat duodecimo volume of 214 pages, hw been recently 
published in thie city, by Mr. Thomas Hugies, compiler of 
‘the Universal Class Book,” for the use of Schools. I is en- 
titled, ** The American Popular Reader, or Lessons for Junior 
Classes,”’ and contains, iu upwards of a hundred lessons, a col- 
lection of pieces, in prose and verse, original and selected from 
the works of the most popular writers, of a highly amusing and 


instructive character. We can recommend this work, as con- 


taining no dangerous doctrines for the youthfel mind, and as 


a specimen of its contents, quote the following extract from a 
well known author. 


LESSON XNXIL. 
Division of Labor illustrated in the Manufactureof Pins.-Smitu. 


A workman not educated to this business, nor acquainted 
with the use of the machinery employed in it, could scaree, 
perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day; and 
certainly could not make twenty. But in the way in which 
this business is now carried on, not only the whole work is a 
peculiar trade, bug it is divided into a number of branches, of 
which the greate¥ part are likewise peculiar trades. One man 
draws out the wire, another streightens it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the 
head. ‘To make the head requires two or three distinet opera- 
tions ; to put it on, is a peculiar business; to whiten the pins 
is another; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the pa- 
per; and the important business of making a pio is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, 





in some manufactories, are all performed by distinct bands, 
though in others the same man will sometimes periorm two or 


bushel on oats. In fact, as regards the farmers, there is no | 


try to undersell theirs ; and, as to the article of wool, the ma- | 


; oe 
Having long co-operated with | 


pain than any, the smallest, subject of difference between us. | 


‘three of them. | have seen a small manufactory of this kind, 
where ten men ovly were employed, and where some of them, 
consequently, performed two or three distinet operations: but, 
‘though they were very poor, and, therefore, indifferently ac- 
‘commodated with the necessary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
/pounds of pins twaday. ‘There are in a pound upwards of 
four thousand pins, of a middling size. ‘Those ten persons, 
| therefore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight thou- 
‘sand pins ina day. Each person, therefore, making a tenth 
_part of forty-eight thousand pins, in aday. But if they bad 
all wrought separately and independently, and witheut apy of 
‘them having been educated to this peculiar business, they cer- 
tainly could each of them not have madé twenty, perhaps not 
one pin in a day; that is, certainly not the two hundred and 
fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eighth hundredth part of 
what they are at present capable of performing, in consequence 
of a proper division aod combination of their different opera- 
tions. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Prince Georer, (Virginia,) July 2, 1831. 

I send you five dollars towards the gratuitous circulation of 
your paper in Peunsylvania. Io one of your papers published 
some mouths ago, you answered the question put hy an advocate 
for protecting manufactures, * Why the Southero States did pot 
agree to take off the duty on raw cotton 2” by stating their rea- 
diness to do so, provided other duties, by which they suffered, 
| Were removed at the same time. (lt quote from memory, and, 

there.ore, cannot be correct as to the words used.) You were 

right, eher with or without the proviso. If a proposition is 
‘made in Congress next winter, to take off the existing duty on 
every kind of Suuthern agricultural produce, except sugar, all 
ithe Free Trade members, and, indeed, all the Southern mem- 
i bers, except those from Louisiana, would vote for the repeal— 
aud their opposition would be made because they would expect 
| the sugar duties to fall next. The duty on raw cotton, your 
querist Knows, was imposed, not to protect cotton culture, but 
for revenue, before cotton was raised in this country for expor- 
tation; and, for a long time it has been merely a nominal duty, 
llike those on wheat, tobacco, &c., which have no effect what- 
ever, except to furnish the manufacturers with one of their 
strong arguments, viz. the protection enjoyed by agricultural 
products. Ove of our Representatives (P. P. Barhour, | think) 
from the wheat-growing part of Virginia, proposed to strike 
out of ove of the Tariff bills the duty on that staple of our 
State, and was defeated—as every such proposition will be— 
by Tariff votes. ‘The duty on sugar ts on a different footing— 
a truly protecting and iniquitous tax, and operating injuriously 
on the South as well asthe North. If that repeal or reduction 
was proposed, g¢ would be opposed, of course, by all Louisiana, 
aud also by the manufacturing interest, because, by the sugar 
tax, they bribe Louisiana to support the * Monkey System.” 
It would also be opposed by some other Southern—and even 
Free ‘Trade—votes, under the belief that the repeal cf the 
sugar duty would lessen the value of our slaves, aud that they 
ought vet to yield the only (supposed) advantage we derive 
from the protecting-system duty, which burdens us in so many 
other respects. How far this advantage may be real, } cannot 
affirm or deny; but so far from believing it to exist, I (though 
deriving all my income from my slaves) would prefer the reduc- 
tion or repeal of the sugar duty, to any that supperts manufae- 
tures—and then, the bribe no longer eperating, Louisiana would 
cease to support the Tariff policy. Es en if this advantage to 
us were real, we cannot cling to that, and, at the same time, 
hope to lessen our disadvantages. If one of the Exeter 
‘Change moukeys wished to defend his own food successfully, 
his first step should be to withdraw his paw from his neigh- 
her's dish. 

You have proposed to the Tariff party in Congress to frame 
a protecting law, so as to allow it to be brought before the 
Supreme Court, unincumbered by the question of revenue. It 
appears to me there is a better way. Suppose some foreign 
articles, which are excluded by prohibitory duties, were smug- 
sled into one of the Southern States, the facts susceptible of 
full proof, the offence being committed openly for the special 
purpose ef discovery and trial. The jury (or at least some of 
the twelve) would consider they had the right to decide whether 
the prohibition violated by the smuggler, was law or not— 
whether it was or was not plainly in opposition to the supreme 
law, the Constitution of the United States. All this might 
he highly improper, and such exposition of Constitution and 
law very incerreet: But this I am sure of, that very few juries 
hetween Washington and Savannah, could be found, whe, on 
their oaths would, or could couvict in such a ease. 

With hearty wishes for your success in the career which you 
are pursuing with so much zeal and ability, L am, respectfully. 











Cuinton, (Geo.) June 29th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: The enclosed amount of dullars is the offer- 
ing Which a few of your patrons in this village and its vicinity 
make for the gratuttous distribution of the Banner. We are 
prompted to this effort from the devetion and good will we en- 
lertain for our country aud its inst:tutions, and to avert an event 
which a perseverance in the present unjust, unconstitutional, 
and oppressive exactions of the tariff policy will be certain to 
effect. The plan suggested by yourselt, of circulating, free of 
cost, the four last pages of your paper througheut the State of 
Pennsylvania, meets with our ceciled approbation. Give to 
the honest yeomanury of your State light and the means of in- 
formation upon subjects so vitally affecting their interests, and 
the delusive charm of home protection against foreign monopo- 
ity will lose its binding influence. That a very large proportion 
of the citizens of your State are wretchedly taxed for the ben- 
efit of a few capitalists, is a fact susceptible of the most con- 
iclusive demonstration; and whenever the people come to under- 
stand aud are able to analyze the plausible but fallacious theo- 
ries advanced in support of the prevailing iniquitous system, 
depend upon it, there must and will be a change—and for this 
purpose we must cheerfully give our aid. Willing to use every 
possible mean to bring our brethren of the same ence hanne 
and favored country back to a recognition of our wrongs and 
a restitution of our rights, all this, and every thing else that 
affords aay hope of success, we are willing todo; but there is 
+ point beyond which we cannot, will not go; and it would be 
well for our task-masters to think of this before it will cost us 
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less to redress our injuries and wrongs than to submit to them. 
Let the Government be administered upon the letter and obvi- 
ous meaniog of the Constitution, and a whisper of discontent 
shall not be heard from the South—and we will be ready again, 
as we ever have been, to sacrifice our lives and our fortunes, 
not only against foreign aggression, but in support of the per- 
petuity of the union of these States; we should then all be 
equally free and happy, and there would be a general resusci- 
tation of kindred feelings aud affections, (save ouly the pro- 
tected aristocracy,) amongst all our people—which, unfortu- 
nately, are fast withering and dying under the operation of the 
American System. The seeds of a righteous dissatisfaction 
are sown, and unless our burdens are mitigated or relieved, 
they will ripen, ere long, into a firm unyielding course of na- 
tural and inalienable redress. May your valuable paper, 
which is so unremittingly engaged in the cause of the people 
aod the Constitution, meet with all the success your able and 
patriotic services deserve. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


-_--—_——_ 


THE DOG AND THE FLEAS. 


A certain shepherd of Beotia was rearing a sprightly young 
hound, whose gambols were often interrupted by the fleas, 
whieh were feastig at his expense. To relieve himself of 
these hungry blood-suckers, the puppy was continually using 
his claws and teeth, and soon became very expert in hunting 
and destroying this smal! game, which he munched and swat. 
lowed as if fleas were delicious food. The shepherd—(who 
was a man of that kind of genius which, in eur times, would 
have made him admirably suited for a Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, or might even have raised him to be 
Seeretary of the Treasury,)—the shepherd, | say, observing the 
use made of this new Kia of food, conceived the sublime iden 
of making his dog live entirely upon bis own fleas, and thus 
provide a home-market for his surplus produce, (that is, als 
much blood as he could spare,) and afterwards to recover it, 
improved by the domestic mdaustry, and increased by the rapid 
propagation of legions of these active operatives. According- 
lv, every means was used to encourage the growth and tn- 
crease of the fleas. Fresh swarms were combed out of some 
neighboring dogs, and added to the domestic supply of Towzer, 
who at the same time was confined to a bed of damp and filthy 


straw, still more to protect and increase the vermin, while his 
usual food was reduced, at first, to less than half his former al- 
lowauee, that he might be compelled to make full use of his 


new customers, and afterwards gradually stul more duntnished, 
as his flea-food was supposed to increase. What was before 
mere sport for Towzer, vow became a matter of most disa- 
greeable necessity. He daily devoured fleas by thousands, as 
well as the small share of bread still given to him, and as much 
more as he could manage to steal, but yet becagne leaner every 
day. 

Though the shepherd was disappointed in not seeing him 
become fat, be found, by actual measurement, (and he was a 
man who deemed one fact worth a thousand theories.) that, 
since this treatment commenced, the puppy had grown an inch 
and three quarters in height, which he imputed entirely to bis 
flea diet, aud thence was sure, that, to make him fat, as well 
as tall, nothing was wanting but more fleas. Not content with 
forcing Towzer to submit to his plan, be aimed to convince his 
reasou—(for brutes could reason as well as speak in ancient 
times)—he represented to him *“ the great convenience of a 
home-market for his products, and of his obtaining his articles 
of primary necessity at home, instead of being dependent on 
foreign supplies, to be sought by the very hazardous and un- 
certain practice of hunting the fields for rabbits—that it was 
kind and parental treatment to confine him at home, and com- 
pe! him to cultivate his owoa resources—that, if the continual 
biting of his domestic customers was unpleasant, it was only 
because he had not been long enough accustomed to them, aud 
that any discontented feeling ought to be repressed by consi- 
deriug how patriotic tt was for him to support the animals of 
his own home—and, finally, that Towzer had been growing, 
aud of course thriving, under this blood-sucking system, ever 
since he had beea six months old.” 

A uimble old buck-flea, who at the same time had been en- 
joying this fine speech anc the opening of a new vein, now 
came to strengthen the argument. “ And, besides,” he squeak- 
ed in ‘Towzer's ear, ‘do you hot remember, you ungrateful 
suppy, that we have stuck to you through all your difficulties? 
Vhen you were first deprived of your mother’s milk, and were 
too young to procure meat, we fleas furnished you our fat bo- 
dies for your food, (whenever you could catch us) content with 
having obtained previously only a few drops of your blood— 
and so we have centinued, and will continue, to aid and serve 
you, ungrateful as you are, as long as toere is a drop of blood 
vuuder your mangy skin.” 

Towzer, by way of reply to this last speaker, made a sudden 
scratch, whiehdisiodged him, and then an ineffectual snap at 
him as he jumped to a new biding-place. It was useless, and 
perhaps dangerous, to dispute the matter with the shepherd, 
whese closing arguments might be the whip and chain. Jn a 
short time the deg died—and his master always remained con- 
vineed that his death was caused by his Beas not being sufli- 
ciently numerous, ‘“ They should have been protected,” he 
said, * until they had increased ten-fold, and then it is perfect- 
iy obvious that Towzer would have had ten times as many 
fleas to eat, and of course would have been in an eminently 
flourishing condition.” 

Forginta, July, 1331. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

f No. XXXIIL. 


Upon the subject of the deteterious effect of restrictive laws 
upon the health of these whom they deprive of the remedies 
which nature affords, and the skill that must result from free in- 
torcourse, and the increased acquaintance of the professors of the 
healing art with each other, and with nature, one might descant 
indefinitely. "The very hilarity and excitement of spirits which, 
in a thousand modes which Tariff politicians never imagined, 
would result from the abolition of the Tariff, and the increased 
and profitobic intercourse consequent thereon, would tend to 








promote health and length of life. 1 must, however, leave 
this part of the argument to those who professionally, or other- 
‘vise, are more competent to pursue and press it. 

Every day's observation shows a greater capacity in the 
earth to afford subsistence than was before known—and every 
day manifests more power in man to avail himself of the capa- 
cities of the earth. All that is wanred is peace and diffusion. 
If the Tariff policy were not founded in ignorance—gross ignor- 
ance of the powers of nature and the interests of man—it would 
be impious. God has given to nature inexhaustible powers of 
production, and to man faculties of availing himself of those 
powers, which—from the surpassing wisdom of the Deity—are 
constantly increasing in efliciency. 

The result is, that the powers and wealth of nature, of which 
there are constant new discoveries and new applications—and 
the increased and constantly increasing skill of man, whereby 
he makes the powers of nature and the materials afforded by 
uature, subservient to the use of man, so that, after all the de- 
mands for immediate consumption are supplied, a surplus ts 
left as accumulated capital—eurich society taster than it is im- 
poverished by the expenses cf Government and the mischiets 
of legislation. ‘This result, solely owing to the capacities of 
nature and of man, given by the beneficence of the Deity, is 
ascribed—and but for ignorance would be impiously aserhed— 
to laws made by human legislation. Liuman laws, except so 
far as they maintain peace, justice, and good order, never had, 
and never could have, any other efect on wealth but to decrease 
it, or to transfer it from one possessor to another: or any effect 
ov the total accumulation of society but to retard or prevent it, 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the restrictive policy 
implies and tends to prolong ignorance of nature. Lt leads 
vai mento ascribe to their Wisdom wiat ts solely due to the 
wisdom of the Creator, which their toly bas not wholly coun- 
teracted. Instead of feeling or expressing grat.tude to the De- 
ity for the munificence of nature—w hich is the bounty of God— 
these blind leaders of the blind attribute the pleaty which ts the 
gift of God, and which their devices could not destroy, to re- 
strictions of their contrivance. 

Insanity manifests itself in varied and numerous forms, and 
in very various degrees. W hen any mode of insanity is so preva- 
lent that the departure from right reason is pot perceived by the 
inass Of society, itis not deemed insanity. Yer surely a legis 
lator Who goes out of his sphere, which is, to make good and 
wholesome laws for the maintenance of peace and good order, 

md the protection of the country, and undertakes to direct la- 
bor—to provide occupalious—to restrict purchases—to make 
roads, dig canals, exact money from the people which is not 
wauted for the people's use, aud which he has uo right to exact— 
and then proceeds to spend money which he need not have 
taken. avd should not have taken. and bad no right to take, in 
such a mode that few appraisers would say that what he had 
to show forthe money laid eut was vot hall the mouey’s worth— 
is surely not in a right state of mind, 
A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XXXIV. 

Such and se many are the causes of death which are either 
induced by the Tariff, or would be removed by its removal, that 
1 do not hesitate to assert that human life is abridged ia this 
country by legislative restrictions. 

The effect of a system so extensive and so violent, which af- 
fects the habitations, clothing, diet, and mode of life of the mass 
of the people—of whom comparatively few are exempt from 
wantin some of its ten thousand forms—must be immense, 
Hence I feel—is I have constantly felt as the argument advanced 
—an increasing sense of incompetency, even to broach a sub- 
ject of such magnitude and importauce. A tariff legislator 
speaks with nenchalauce of adjusting a Tariff to the interests 
of the country If he had the modesty which is inspired by a 
sense of the umscertainable injury done by a restriction on hu- 
man rights, he would feel a sense of awe which would ren- 
der it imposville to interfere with natural rights, unless com- 
pelled by stric necessity. If these intermeddling politicians 
can be made t feel that they have acted upon what they did 
not well comprehend—that the evils of restrictive laws may 
be such as they could neither perceive nor conspensate—that 
the malignant efficacy of what they deemed a protecting sys- 
fem is not confired to property, but thatit abridges human life— 
they may be inluced to repair their error—or if, from the infir- 
mity of human sature, disinclined to do so, to suffer others to 
undo what they have done to the injury of the country. 

In this part of the subject I shall take advantage of a resort 
to which I am w part compelled by ignorance. I shall suggest 
what I believe to be the truth, in an interrogative form. and | 
hope thereby tc extract from others information which I have 
not with any degree of accuracy, and which is important to 
this discussion. 

What has been the increase in the average term of human 
life, in the commercial parts of Europe, cod in the U. States 
of America! 

If—as I believe the fact is, and is understood to he—the 
average term of life in Great Britain, the Low Countries, 
Irance, Germany, Sweden, avd Denmark exceeds the aver 
age term ol life in the United States, that fact affords most 
important instruction in regard to the protecting system. 

Suppose that the damps and fogs of an uncleared country— 
the variableness of our climate, or the extremes of heat and 
cold, may in part account for the shorter term of human life in 
this couniry than in the European countries that approach ours 
in freedom, the question will still be, whether the system of 
free intercourse and natural prices, by bringing whatever is 
wanted to counteract the changes of temperature and other 
disadvantages, when compared with Europe, does not tend to 
the preservation of health and the continuance of life. Is it 
necessary that human life should be shorter in the U. States 
of America than in Europe? 

The average term of human life in commercial countries has 
been extended by the advance of society, and the increased 
amount of conferts which go to the share of each individual 
member of society. By the laws of nature—which a Tariff 
majority in Congress caunot alter—the advance of society must | 
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be retarded, and the mass of comforts or preservatives of bealth 
which may be accumulated in any community must be dimi- 
nished by lone which limit intercourse with the places whence 
these preservatives of health may be procured. Of course the 
dividend or share of a particular member of the community js 
made less as an almost universal rule—by any act which inter- 
dicts intercourse—by any thing io the nature of a tariff. The 
advantages of the free and natural system, as compared to the 
restricted, foreed, contorted, artificial system, in regard to ev- 
ery interest which is affected by either systein, are as the mag- 
nitude, abundance, and affluence of nature, when contrasted 
with the pigmy interests which are consulted by the ‘Tariff. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 





From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 


ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION, 


I am pleased to see. after the death-like apathy that has so 
long prevailed, that measures are actually in progress for call- 
jog au Anti-Tariff Convention. If the friends of free trade 
and unrestricted commerce are really in earnest, those who 
have embarked their property in ships and foreign trade, and 
those who depend for subsisteuce or future wealth,oo the pros- 
perity of these important branches of industry, must come for- 
ward with activity and zeal in their support. They must imi- 
tate their cunning and powerful opponents, in their uotiring 
labors, aud in their pecuniary contributions. ‘That mammoth 
evil, the ‘Tarifl, owes its very existence to the root of all evil, 
and is still nourished and supported by it. It must be crushed 
as it was reared. Every thing is now accomplished in this 
country by means of money, and the noise, aud excitement, 
anc perseverance created by it. The all-powerful influence of 
the press cannot be secured, to any extent, witheut its aid, 
either directly or indirectly. Those who are not for us are 
against us. ‘Those presses which do vot find it for their interest 
to support free trade and equal rights and privileges, will soon 
have the scale turned in tavor of tariffs and restrictions, by 
those who know where to sow the seed which shall produce a 
hundred fold. 





It is true that the manufacturing interest has a most import- 
ant advantage, that of controlling millions of mouey, in the 
shape of capital stock of incorporated companies. The most 
wealthy, cunumg, and iufluential men of the tariff party have, 
as directors of bumerous manufacturing corporations, the con- 
trol of the property of others, to an unlimited and most dan- 
serous extent. They know how to make use of it io order to 
accomplish their purposes ; and they are pot over-scrupulous 
as to the mezns. ‘They have now, almost, and from appear- 
ances soon will have entirely, the control of the State and Na- 
tional Governments. The prespect is truly alarming to all 
unprejudiced and reflecting minds. Wf ever there were serious 
danger to be apprehended from the influence of a monied ar- 
istocracy in this country, it is at this moment, when near all 
the great capitalists in the country are leagued and bound .o- 
gether in one distinct and joint interest, operating with the 
strong influeuce of corporate power, and opposing themselves, 
ina solid phalanx, against the general interest of the country, 
and against the private rights of every other class of citizens. 
They have contrived to secure the influence of nearly all the 
presses of New England, and have thus managed to corrupt 
public opinion and to control legislative bodies. Having se- 
cured, by meaus of an unjust law, the certainty of inordinate 
profits, obtained by contributions levied on all other branches 
of industry, they, by a species of bribery, are coutinually buy- 
ing over to their party other capitalists and influential persons, 
by offering them shares in new factories, got up for that pur- 
pose. That the present profits arising from manufacturing 
wool and cotton are enormous, no one can dispute. That those 
whose former business has been ruined by the Tariff should be 
easily induced to embark in other business, affording great and 
certain profits, is uot surprising—especially io New England, 
so noted for her love of money, and for the prevailing mania of 
becoming rich. The effect is, that those who were once op- 
posed to the present Tariff, and are still sensible of its injustice, 
and of its injurious effect upon the country generally, are now 
induced, by private interest, and by a detestable cupidity of 
gain, which overpowers every nobler feeling, to act against the 
pure dictates of their own consciences, or at least to remain 
peutral, and thus to give their negative aid and countenance to 
the selfish supporters of what is falsely called the ** Americap 
System.” 

The only remedy—the only ground of hope against such a flood 
of corrupt influence—is a complete and efficient organization of 
the Anti-Tarill party, by means of sectional conventions, and 
of a great Geoeral Convention. The whole party, throughout 
the country, must be vivified with the spirit of union and ener- 
gy: they must be made to act together, aud to act on those 
great fundamental principles in whieh all can unite. These 
are clear, and powerful, and sufficient. The doctrines of aulli- 
heation must be emerged in more sound and important doc, 
trines. Equal justice and equal privileges—the true spirit of 
the Constitution, aud of those feelings, views, and objeets, un- 
der which it was framed and adopted—the permaneucy of the 
Union—and preservation of our libe: ies; these are some of the 
holy principles which must unite the party and prompt them 
to powerful action, and which, with the blessing of Heaven, 
we may confideutly hope will finally prevail. PER-SE, 
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